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The Twilight of Marx 


By Francis NEILSON 


NINETEEN YEARS ELAPSED between the publication of the 
“Communist Manifesto” and the appearance of the first edi- 
tion of “Capital.” What was Karl Marx doing during this 
long interval? Undoubtedly he was collecting the material 
for his work. No one can read the book without feeling 


that the painstaking industry revealed in the copious foot- 
notes was most unusual. The author literally combed the 
sources at his disposal, and his work of research will stand as a 
tribute to his perseverance. The fact that he was familiar 
with so many languages and spoke four fluently was un- 
doubtedly a great aid in his quest for evidence. 

When the critics pounced upon the work, some of them 
remarked that Marx had chosen the sources that suited his 
case and had ignored others that would have refuted many 
of his conclusions. Few, however, challenged his findings as 
to the condition of labor in the four leading countries of 
Europe. 

The severest critic of “Capital” was Eduard Bernstein who, 
in 1881, became the editor of the Sozialdemokrat. He was 
also associated with Karl Kautsky and sat in the Reichstag 
before the first World War. It is worth the while of any 


> 
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student of Marx’s work to turn to the article on him in ““The 
Encyclopedia Britannica,” which was written by Bernstein. 
There is to be found an excellent summary of the objections 
made by the Socialists themselves not only to the thesis of 
“Capital” but to the methods by which its author arrived at 
his conclusions. Bernstein says: 

Almost from the first Das Kapital and the publications of Marx and 
Engels connected with it have been subjected to all kinds of criticisms. 
The originality of its leading ideas has been disputed, the ideas themselves 
have been declared to be false or only: partially true, and consequently 
leading to wrong conclusions; and it has been said of many of Marx’s 
statements that they are incorrect, and that many of the statistics upon 
which he bases his deductions do not prove what he wants them to 


prove. ... 
It must further be admitted that in several places the statistical evidence 
upon which Marx bases his deductions is insufficient or inconclusive. . . .2 


This is mild, however, in comparison with the thorough 
analysis of the whole Marxian theory presented by Bernstein 


> 


in his “Evolutionary Socialism: a Criticism and Affirmation.’ 
This work is scarcely known to the Socialists of today. 


Improvement in the Condition of Labor 
STILL, IT MUST BE ADMITTED that an industrial change had 
taken place before the German edition of “Capital” was pub- 
lished. ‘The work of reform, particularly in Great Britain, 
undermined some of the theories Marx formulated and nearly 
all the conclusions at which he had arrived. Therefore, it 
is necessary to consider the time lapse after he set to work to 
write his book. The improvement that took place in labor 
conditions between the time when the “Communist Mani- 
festo” was issued in 1848 and the publication of “Capital” 
in 1867 made all the difference between the prophecies laid 
down in the former and the declarations he reached in the 


latter. 
1“The Encyclopedia Britannica” (11th ed.), vol. XVII, p. 810. 
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Government statistics showed and the annals of Parliament 
revealed that while Marx was writing, the status of the work- 
ing classes was gradually improving. Moreover, in some 
directions the proletarians were amassing capital of their own 
and starting businesses for themselves. This change that 
went on fairly steadily for the next two generations—in 
spite of three depressions—-made the predictions ventured in 
the ‘““Communist Manifesto” seem extravagant, if not absurd. 
Co-operative societies, building associations, penny banks, 
and numerous other institutions fostered by the workers 
themselves were springing up in every direction. 

Parliamentary returns show that the income tax in Great 
Britain for the year 1854 was 1s 2d in the pound. Twenty 
years later it was 2d in the pound. In 1865 the national 
indebtedness amounted to over £800,000,000; thirty-five 
years later it had been reduced by £160,000,000. 

Viscount Goschen, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer 


in 1886, delivered an address which, in his essays, is entitled 


2 


“The Increase of Moderate Incomes.”” And to this he ap- 
pends many of the statistics of government departments, 
which indicate the advance made in the condition of the 
working classes. It is an illuminating study to go through 
them, particularly if one keeps in mind the statements that 
were made in the “Communist Manifesto.” The increase 
in the number of working men’s houses and of shops is given 
for periods in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In 
ten years from 1875, the increase in dwelling houses of less 
than £20 ($100) rental a year nearly doubled. The number 
of building societies making reports in the ten years 1876— 
1886 increased from 489 to 2,079. The insurance com- 
panies of the poor made a return showing that the annual 
premiums in five years were nearly doubled. 


2“Essays and Addresses on Economic Questions (1865—1893),” London, Edward 
Arnold, 1905, pp. 217-81. 
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I could give many other instances of the gain that was 
made when taxation was reduced by Gladstone’s budgets and 
the worker enjoyed a breakfast free of duties. Small won- 
der, then that the British working man in those days did not 
accept the declarations and prophecies laid down in the 
“Communist Manifesto.” 

After the Franco-German War, which lasted about ten 
months, something like a miracle took place in Great 
Britain, France and Germany, which made the predictions 
of a proletarian revolution overthrowing capital utterly 
unsound. By this it is not to be inferred that the working 
man had entered into a paradise and that he was secure from 
poverty. But he had shown by his own efforts, without the 
cataclysm imagined by the authors of the “Manifesto,” that 
he could, if he desired, make things better for himself. 

This, perhaps, is the real reason why Marx was conscious 
before he died in 1883 that the revolution he looked for was 
postponed until the Greek calends. Undoubtedly Engels, 
who put together the notes that formed the second and third 
volumes, knew before his death that the work had lost its sig- 
nificance, for in a letter, dated London, June 25, 1890, he 
deals principally with the trifling matter of whether a speech 
delivered by Gladstone was correctly reported by Marx. In 
this letter we find no such prophecies as those that were set 
down in the “Manifesto.” 

Seventy-five years have passed since Marx wrote his pref- 
ace to the second German edition of “Capital,” in which he 
said: 

The contradictions inherent in the movement of capitalist society im- 
press themselves upon the practical bourgeois most strikingly in the 
changes of the periodic cycle, through which modern industry runs, and 


whose crowning point is the universal crisis. That crisis is once again 
approaching, although as yet but in its preliminary stage; and by the uni- 
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versality of its theatre and the intensity of its action it will drum dialectics 
even into the heads of the mushroom-upstarts of the new, holy Prusso- 
German empire.* 

There have been grave crises enough to satisfy the most 
belligerent revolutionary, but the proletarians have not 
brought them about. All these have been staged by the 
bourgeois politicians, to the utter discomfiture of millions of 
capitalists. The cost of the wars has done more to reduce 
the fortresses of capitalism in Europe than all the propaganda 
of the authors of the “Manifesto” and “Capital” has done. 
Marx and Engels never dreamed that politicians would serve 
their ends by disrupting the trade of Europe and Asia and 
placing on the workers burdens more terrible than their 
revolutionaries could have inflicted. 

Alas, the workers, instead of overthrowing the enemy 
Marx and Engels invented for them, have found that it has 
been the other way about. They have been ground to pow- 
der by their governments. 


English Fabians and Socialists 
BEFORE THE FIRST WorLD Wak, the Fabians of England had 
formed themselves into a polite debating society, which from 
time to time issued tracts, many of which might have been 
written by the Christian Socialists of that period. These 
tracts were undoubtedly critical but were read by only a 
small number of the intelligentsia. The Socialists, however, 
had entered the political arena, but the first time one ap- 
peared as a candidate in a constituency was in 1906, when 
Victor Grayson won an election by a small margin in a 
three-cornered contest. This was not a very serious matter 
—not so serious indeed as the desertion of young men in 
certain trade unions from the Liberal cause. 


3“Capital” (3 vols.), trans. from the third German ed., by Samuel Moore and 
Edward Aveling, and edited by Frederick Engels; revised and amplified according to the 
— German ed. by Ernest Untermann, Chicago, Charles H. Kerr & Company, 1932, 
vol. I, p. 26. 
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The Social Democrats were so few that they made no im- 
pression at all, but served the purpose of organizing debates 
with opponents, and these were usually sparsely attended. 
Little was heard of the Communists, and many of the leaders 
in the several Socialist movements angrily repudiated the 
charge that there was scarcely any difference between So- 
cialism and Communism. 

Such was the situation, according to my recollection, from 
the period of the close of the Boer War until 1908. In France 
and in Germany there were strong political Socialist move- 
ments, and these had been in existence for many years—al- 
most two generations. To what extent “Capital” was studied 
by the members of these organizations, no one knew. And 
when I asked George von Vollmar, who sat in the Reichstag 
for a Bavarian constituency, about the education of the pro- 
letarians, he told me that most of the information was im- 
parted to them from the platform or by leaflet. Such was 
the case in France, and many of the Socialist leaders lamented 
the fact that Marx’s work was read so little. In England I 
never came across a Socialist who knew anything about it, 
and today when we hear so much about the menace of Com- 
munism, I doubt that one in a million has read the work. 

Now why is this? The question should be put because the 
terms “Marxist” and “Communist” appear in articles in the 
public prints and seem to have a currency much like that of 
the terms “Catholic” and “Protestant.” Yet, I know only 
two living men who have impressed me with the fact that 
they have studied “Capital.” Surely it is to be inferred that 
this book is known now only by its title, and I think it is safe 
to say that never was one talked about so much and read so 
little. 

State Socialists who shunned the political arena have fre- 
quently remarked that since the theories of surplus value and 
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labor time were abandoned, the political Socialists, who know 
of the repudiation, avoid the theories with which Marx be- 
gins his book and now concentrate upon Stalinism, which is 
a very different order of things than Marx and Engels im- 
agined could exist. 


Max Hirsch’s Refutation of Socialism 

BeForE Max Hirscn, in “Democracy versus Socialism,” 
submitted ‘“‘Capital” to carefully reasoned criticism, Béhm- 
Bawerk in his profound exposition in “A Positive Theory of 
Capital” had dealt a smashing blow at the Marxian thesis. 
There were, moreover, many Socialists who agreed with 
Hirsch that Marx’s theory of value is shown “‘to be a hypoth- 
esis ill-considered and untenable.” Even the English Fabians 
repudiated it, and Sidney Webb said: 


English socialists are no means blind worshippers of Karl Marx. Whilst 
recognising his valuable services to economic history, and as a stirrer of 
men’s minds, a large number of English socialist economists reject his special 
contributions to pure economics. His theory of value meets with little 
support in English economic circles, where that of Jevons is becoming 
increasingly dominant.°® 


It is a great pity that Max Hirsch’s work is not found in 
every library of this country, and particularly in those of the 
universities. It is not a difficult book to read, and Hirsch’s 
clear and penetrating style reveals the thought of Marx so 
simply that it can be studied easily. It was published in 
London and in New York by Macmillan and Company, in 
1901. Some years ago I received permission from the pub- 
lishers to issue a new edition of it, and perhaps the time is ripe 
for another one. 

The changes, however, that have taken place concerning 
the value of Marx’s work have been so considerable since the 


* London and N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1901. 
5. Webb, “Socialism in England,” pp. 84-5. 
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Russian revolution that it is a wonder to me someone has not 
gathered the main threads of the great controversies which 
arose about “Capital,” and recorded them in an explanatory 
volume that would be of great use to students. If there be 
a dread of the Communist menace, it seems to me the best 
way to meet it is to inform the people, if they wish to be in- 
formed. The Socialists themselves in recent years have pro- 
duced works that reveal the great differences of opinion 
which rage among them, and surely it must be reckoned as 
a very strange matter that few of the leaders in this country 
agree as to what Socialism is and what Communism is. Most 
of them admit that Stalinism differs entirely from the old 
doctrines. 
The Abolition of Private Property 

FOURTEEN YEARS AGO a work was published by the American 
League for Democratic Socialism which was called “‘Social- 
ism, Fascism, Communism.”*° The foreword of the editors 


gives one an idea of the fog that exists in anti-capitalist cir- 


cles: 


The purpose of this book is to present a point of view on burning ques- 
tions of international Socialism and labor which has not had adequate 
representation in America. It is the point of view of Social Democracy 
as distinct from the Communist, quasi-Communist and “liberal” points 
of view from which these questions are discussed in radical circles in this 
country. Even in circles more inclined to the Social Democratic approach 
to these problems, there has been a great deal of uncritical thought and 
confusion due largely to lack of information and to misinformation which 
have beclouded social thought.’ 


Then in the introduction by Abraham Cahan we learn: 


. . . The abolition of private property in the means of production and 
transportation is the great goal of Socialists and Communists alike. When 
it comes, however, to ways of reaching it they are separated by a chasm 
as wide and deep as the one yawning between Wage-Slavery and the Co- 


6 Edited by Joseph Shaplen and David Shub, New York, 1934. 
7 Op. cit., p. 5. 
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operative Commonwealth. To Socialists a democracy which ensures repre- 
sentative government, personal liberty, free speech and an untrammeled 
press, is as essential as the economic part of their program. The one, in 
fact, is a necessary condition in the struggle for the other.® 

No Socialist of my acquaintance before World War I 
would have agreed that representative government was a 
necessary condition under which the abolition of private 
property could be brought about. 

There is a representative government in London now, and 
its leaders and many of its adherents imagine it is a Socialist 
one. But so far it has done little or nothing in the direction - 
of carrying out the Socialist program of abolishing private 
property. All it has done is to nationalize four or five of 
the services. But nationalization is not Socialism, as we were 
reminded over and over again in the debates that took place 
before 1906. In the eighties and in the early nineties in this 
country I frequently attended lectures and debates and heard 
the Socialists rebuke at question time anyone who confused 
nationalization of a service with the purpose of Socialism. 

Suppose, however, the Socialists were to attempt to carry 
out the abolition of private property. They would not suc- 
ceed in doing it if they compensated the owners of the mines, 
railways, and factories by giving them bonds bearing 3 per 
cent interest. The very fact that interest is paid defeats the 
purpose of Socialism. Perhaps it would be better for So- 
cialists to agree upon a precise definition of the term “prop- 
erty” and relegate all the absurd notions of Marx and Engels 
to the dust bin of fallacious theories. 


The Differences Between Socialism and Communism 
ABRAHAM CAHAN is very sure that Communism is not So- 
cialism, for he says: 


Dictatorship, on the other hand, is inevitably coupled with savage 
8 Ibid., p. 9. 
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despotism and ruthless terrorism. It is a “hold up” on a country, with 
its people paralyzed by fear and tortured by the unspeakable outrages of 
concentration camps.° 


The above is an indication of how far Socialists and Com- 
munists have departed from the ideas held by the authors of 
the “Manifesto” and “Capital.” But we see this cleavage 
and departure everywhere, and it is the greatest mistake to 
think that Communism is practiced in Russia. The pro- 
letariat does not rule there, and as for justice and freedom for 
all men and women, these ends are as far to seek under Stalin 
as the origin of life itself. 

A man who has been in the thick of it wrote an article for 
a recent edition of The New York Times Magazine. It is 
called ““A Vital Fact in the Battle of Ideologies.” The au- 
thor, Francis Williams, at one time edited the London Daily 
Herald, and until recently he was public relations adviser to 
Clement Attlee. Here is what he has to say about the dif- 
ference between Socialism and Communism: 

British Socialism has a special and individual character because it has 
grown and developed from peculiarly British roots and has been influenced 
hardly at all by the Marxist philosophy. Unlike British Socialism, Con- 
tinental Socialism springs from the same roots as Communism although it 
has sharply diverged from it theoretically and practically during its de- 
velopment. This divergence, which has steadily increased with the years, 
is due partly to the shape taken by the Communist ideology under the 
influence of Lenin and Stalin and partly to the effect of historical differ- 
ences in the political development of western and eastern Europe. 


Both had their roots in the dialectical materialism of Marx and 
Engels. . . 


There is one article in the book, “Socialism, Fascism, Com- 
munism,” which deserves deep study, for it is a forthright 
critique of the position in which the protagonists of both 


these “isms” find themselves today. However, it was penned 


9 Ibid. 
10 Loc. cit., Jan. 25, 1948, p. 7. 
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before the beginning of World War II. This review of the 
situation was written by S. Portugeis, who is described as a 
“distinguished Socialist journalist and publicist residing in 
Paris.” He has provided us with as sound a review of the 
present condition as I have seen. He says: “The position of 
Socialism thus becomes tragic: the line of struggle for the 
least of inevitable ills becomes fatally the line of the greatest 
available compromise.” 

Further on he tells us: 
.. . An examination of the purely economic side of modern capitalist 
society will reveal a picture of gigantic growth exceeding even the boldest 
predictions of its apologists. What appeared to be mad phantasies decades 
ago are now historical anachronisms. During this period the capitalist 
system has been shaken by a great many economic crises, each of which 
led its opponents to believe in the advance of an imminent twilight of its 
hegemony. Yet each time capitalism rose again with new force, like 
Phoenix from its ashes.’? 


Here Mr. Portugeis has in mind the depression which fol- 


lowed the crash in 1929. What he would write now after a 
review of the present situation in Europe would be deeply 
interesting. Certainly he would not fail to recognize that 
the opposing forces in the war had abolished private property 
in a form no Socialist or Communist would have thought 
possible. But the amazing thing about it all is that the 
people who ordered the destruction are sitting on the necks 
of the proletarians that have survived and are hindering them 
in every possible way from restoring the necessary capital for 
providing the means of subsistence. Capitalism in Europe 
now will take a long time to rise Phoenix-like from its ashes. 


Necessity for Definitions 
THESE TERMs that are bandied about so lightly—‘Democ- 
racy,” “Socialism,” “Communism,” and ‘‘Fascism”—must 


11 Op. cit., p. 31. 
12 Ibid, p. 32. 
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have definite meanings. Each one must stand for a single 
purpose. But what do we find? There is scarcely any 
agreement among the parties as to what they mean. Yet, 
if one desires to be clear about the terms, it is only necessary 
to go back to the controversies that were waged upon these 
issues fifty yearsago. Men at that time examined them thor- 
oughly and submitted them to philosophical questioning and 
analysis. With the help of the thoroughgoing State Social- 
ists, their individualistic opponents, the British Radicals, were 
able to agree upon the following proposals and conceptions: 

(1) The State shall control all the means of production, 
distribution and exchange 

(2) for the equal benefit of all; 

(3) the State shall have power over persons, their faculties 
and their possesions. 

This formula was submitted to the severest critical ex- 
amination, and it was found to be a logical statement of the 
aims of Socialism and Communism. But those who were 
afraid of State Capitalism would have none of it. Truth to 
tell, they saw in the distributive proposal “for the equal bene- 
fit of all” an utterly impossible provision. Moreover, the 
Socialists and Communists in Great Britain and other Euro- 
pean countries took fright at the necessary third proposal 
because they realized that it meant the loss of liberty. No 
one knew quite what was meant by the term “liberty” but 
somehow they had an idea that the little they enjoyed was 
worth keeping. 

Today there is not much left of the work of Marx and 
Engels but what is called “dialectical materialism.” That all 
history reveals a struggle for economic salvation on the part 
of the masses against capitalistic institutions is only another 
way of putting the age-old problem of the fight for economic 
freedom. Neither Marx nor Engels was the first to deal with 


| 
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this matter. It can be read in the myths and histories of 
Egypt, the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans. It dif- 
fered only in degree when it was treated by the author of 
“Capital.” 


The Expropriation of the People from the Soil 
AND NOW I WISH to touch upon one of the strangest things 
that is to be found in the literature of this struggle, and that 
concerns the reason for the subjugation of the peasantry in 
every State of which we have record and the crowding into 
the towns of landless men to compete with one another for 
few jobs. 

When Marx and Engels became conscious of this phenom- 
enon it is difficult to say. But no one that I have read has 
explained why Marx put the cart before the horse in the 
first seven parts of his work. Not until the chapter on “The 
So-called Primitive Accumulation” does he give the reader 
the full story of the expropriation of the tillers of the soil 


and, consequently, the congestion of labor in the towns. 
How different his work would have been if he had dealt with 
the cause of the evil conditions before he touched the effect. 
It seemed as if he was suddenly struck—after writing more 
than 700 pages—by the fallacy of his own creation, for he 


says: 


In the history of primitive accumulation, all revolutions are epoch- 
making that act as levers for the capitalist class in course of formation; but, 
above all, those moments when great masses of men are suddenly and 
forcibly torn from their means of subsistence, and hurled as free and “‘un- 
attached” proletarians on the labour market. The expropriation of the 
agricultural producer, of the peasant, from the soil, is the basis of the whole 
process. The history of the expropriation, in different countries, assumes 
different aspects, and runs through its various phases in different orders 
of succession, and at different periods. In England alone, which we take 
as our example, has it the classic form.* 

18 “Capital,” vol. I, p. 787. 
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He then proceeds to recount, as an English Radical would, 
the consequences of this conspiracy of the landlords. Over- 
look the false application of economic terms and the indis- 
criminate way in which he uses them, and little exception 
can be taken to the historical review that he presents. As 
an instance of the confusion from which he suffered, the fol- 
lowing may be quoted: 

The spoliation of the church’s property, the fraudulent alienation of the 
State domains, the robbery of the common lands, the usurpation of fedual 
and clan property, and its transformation into modern private property 
under circumstances of reckless terrorism, were just so many idyllic 
methods of primitive accumulation. They conquered the field for capi- 
talistic agriculture, made the soil part and parcel of capital, and created 
for the town industries the necessary supply of a “free” and outlawed 
proletariat.’ 

It was not so much the church’s property the spoliators 
desired; it was their land, which is not property; and they did 
not make the soil part and parcel of capital. Soil is created, 


and capital is produced. It is strange that Marx never saw 
this distinction which is so important to those who wish to 
understand the conditions which arose out of the theft of the 
source of man’s subsistence. 

But it is in the chapter on “The Modern Theory otf Colo- 
nisation” that he fully realized that “the expropriation of 
the mass of the people from the soil forms the basis of the 


9915 


capitalist mode of production. And, yet, when he grasped 
this patent fact he had no suggestion to make of a method by 
which landless men could once again have an alternative to 
entering an overstocked labor market. A proletarian revo- 
lution for the abolition of private capital was no way out of 
the difficulty. The revolution had failed in 1848-49, and 
it was found when the proletarians were defeated that private 
property had suffered little. 


14 Ibid., vol. I, p. 805. 
15 Ibid., vol. I, p. 841. 
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Socialists and Communists at the beginning of the cen- 
tury laughed to scorn the Radical notion that the matter 
could be solved by making labor scarce. The suggestion that 
the first necessary step in this direction was to take the rent 
of land and exempt the production of wealth from taxation 
seemed to them to reduce the whole matter to an absurdity. 
Some said such a simple proceeding was scarcely worth con- 
sideration; others said if you made men scarce in the labor 
market there would be no revolution. Some leaders of labor 
organizations said if workers were scarce there would be no 
need for trade unions. The truth of the matter is that none 
of the followers of Marx and Engels with whom I came in 
contact realized the wage question was the land question and 
that Marx himself must have seen this economic fact when he 
wrote his chapter on ““The Modern Theory of Colonisation.” 


The Significance of the Historical Evidence 

THERE IS ONE OTHER curious matter that has never been 
cleared up, and that is the reference to Haxthausen in the 
“Communist Manifesto.” It appears in a footnote,* and 
Engels admits in his preface, dated 1888, that he was respon- 
sible for adding ‘“‘a few notes explanatory of historical allu- 
sions.” Now this one on Haxthausen goes rather deep, for 
it refers to the “common ownership of land in Russia” and 
states that Maurer 
proved it to be the social foundation from which all Teutonic races started 
in history, and by and by village communities were found to be, or to have 
been, the primitive form of society everywhere from India to Ireland.2* 

Surely it is amazing that our authors did not see the sig- 
nificance of the historical evidence they turned up about 
primitive communities and man’s association with the land 
down to the period when enclosure was made by parliamen- 


“ i English trans., Chicago, Charles H. Kerr & Co., p. 12. 
7 Ibid. 
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tary statute at the beginning of the nineteenth century. It 
seems to me they learned the cause of the trouble too late and 
they had not the wit or courage to reconstruct the work upon 
a sound economic basis. 

Shortly before Kautsky died, he lamented that “Capital” 
was read by so few, and yet he knew that the basic ideas 
of surplus value and labor time had long been abandoned. 
There is no public today for Marx’s work, not even the shreds 
that are left of dialectical materialism. All this has been done 
far better, because the recorders of our time who have dealt 
with the subject have applied themselves solely to it and have 
not been hampered by such a notion as abolishing private 
property and awaiting a universal proletarian revolution. 
New York 
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Two Truisms and the ‘Price’ Inflation 


By WILtiaMs 


THERE ARE TWO DIFFICULTIES arising in current economic discourse which 
could be obviated by the application of two hoary economic truisms. The 
first is Say’s Law of Markets and the second is the dictum: want is not 
demand. 

There are other problems involved in some statements of Say’s Law on 
which economists are still in disagreement but they are all in agreement on 
one thing: Say’s Law says that all prices are income to somebody. In other 
words, “supply” and “demand” are the same transactions looked at from 
two angles. 

The arena in which recalling Say’s Law would help understanding of 
economic problems is that of the present (postwar) price situation. Econ- 
omists are, many of them, referring to this situation as one of “high prices.” 
But, since all prices are income to somebody, the national income is high 
in exact proportion to prices. This truism indicates that the problem of 
“high prices” is not one of prices at all but one of distribution of income. 
Recognition of this fact would focus attention on the current distribution 
of income instead of on the level of prices. Say’s Law says in effect: the 
level of prices is unimportant; what matters is the distribution of income. 

It is not the purpose of this communication to go into the reasons for 
the mistake made by economists in treating the current situation as a price 
situation instead of as an “income situation,” which Say’s Law tells them 
to do. Nor is it to the point here to indicate the sort of reform proposals 
which stem from such treatment. It is probable that economists are con- 
cerned over “high prices” because their own families fall into that propor- 
tion of the population adversely affected by the present distribution of 
income—the 75 per cent of the nation’s families which receive less than 
$4,000 per year. They are also concerned over the fact that 40 per cent 
of the national income goes to those families in the $5,000-a-year-and-above 
bracket, and they are concerned, not because these people have more income 
than they themselves do (sour grapes), but because these people, unable 
to spend their large incomes, are “investing” them. This process of “invest- 
ment” (speculation) threatens to wreck the economy through its infla- 
tionary results and will accomplish this wrecking job very soon. That is, 
it will do so unless it is checked by eliminating the income tax discrimina- 
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tion in favor of “capital gains” and by qualitative credit control, together 
with measures to increase the buying power of the lower 75 per cent in 
order to provide a field for productive investment, a field which is lacking 
today and therefore forcing funds into speculation. 

But it is not my present purpose to go into these matters. The purpose 
is to call theoretical attention to the réle of Say’s Law in present economic 
analysis and to indicate the bad logic in describing the present situation as 
one of “high prices.” Prices are not high for the 4 per cent of the popula- 
tion receiving more than $7,500 a year. Or, to put it the other way, de- 
pression prices are too high for the 35 per cent of our families receiving 
less than $2,000 in 1946, much less the 15 per cent of our families receiv- 
ing less than $1,000 per year. Amy price prices some people out of the 
market. 

A similar mistake in terminology, and therefore in analysis, has been 
made with reference to the present demand situation. Economists are 
accustomed to speak of the current (postwar) situation as one of “unsatis- 
fied demand.” This formulation overlooks the fundamental dictum of 
economics that want does not constitute a demand. It is only when wants 
are backed up by purchasing power that a real demand in the economic 
sense can be said to exist. When economists, who teach this in their ele- 
mentary classes, recall this they will realize that economically speaking 
there is no such thing as “unsatisfied demand.” 

By definition a demand which is not satisfied is not a demand at all, but 
a “want” or desire. Surely no economist would speak of the case of a man 
walking into an automobile showroom and offering one dollar for a new 
automobile and being refused as a case of “unsatisfied demand.” Yet they 
speak of comparable cases—where men offer $1,500 or $2,000 or $2,500 
for new automobiles and are refused—as cases of “unsatisfied demand.” 
Such men are not demanding automobiles, they merely want automobiles, 
and it is their wants which are unsatisfied. If they really demanded auto- 
mobiles, they would get them; the fact that they do not get automobiles 
is prima facie evidence of their not demanding them in the economic sense. 


It is not my purpose here to suggest reasons why economists have allowed 
themselves to misuse the concept of demand in this fashion. It is probable 


that they have done so because their own wants in the matter of auto- 
mobiles and so on are unsatisfied and they have felt the need for dignifying 
these mere wishes and desires with the name of “demands.” Under such a 
delusion they have found it easy to speak of the situation in other markets 
as situations where “people stand ready to buy, but supplies to satisfy them 
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are not forthcoming.” But such statements overlook the fact that people 
who really stand ready to buy materials—such as steel and paper, for in- 
stance—are getting their supplies. We hear reports, for instance, that 
automobile companies are buying rolling mills and the big newspapers 
are buying pulp factories and paper mills. In these markets these demands 
are the only real demands, just as real demands for automobiles are demands 
which take home the cars. Everybody knows this. Everybody knows, 
again, that for some time to get an apartment you had to buy an apart- 
ment house, and that houses are for sale not for rent. In neither the market 
for houses and automobiles nor in those for steel and paper are there un- 
satisfied demands. 

If what the economist means when he says “unsatisfied demand” is 
“unsatisfied wants,” he should recognize that these exist all the time for 
most people. Many of us are sufficiently concerned over this fact to 
recommend measures for the distribution of income to bring people with 
such “unsatisfied wants” into the market. But the point here is a purely 
theoretical one aiming at a closer adherence to elementary economic truth. 
This tells us that a demand for which a supply is not forthcoming is not 
a demand at all. After all, this is just a truism. 

Exrcin WILiiaMs 
University of Washington 


Co-operation in India 


The Future of the Co-operative Movement in India. By Anwar Iqbal 
Qureshi. London: Oxford University Press, 1947, 176 pp., $3. 


Proper reorganization of co-operatives is needed if their principles are 
to become workable, this writer says. He finds however, that “‘co-opera- 
tion is not suitable for economically backward countries.” He has a firm 
belief in the co-operative movement except in the field of credit. He tells 
the history of failures of co-operative credit societies in India and of at- 
tempts to correct the mistakes of inexperience. He feels that “vigorous 
and comprehensive State action” is preferable to diluted voluntary help in 
the backward countries. His recommendation is that State banks handle 
loans for productive purposes but he sees a need for multi-purpose co- 
operative societies with openings in the field of production, consumption, 
distribution and housing. 

A great mistake in India as in most countries has been “laying too much 
stress on co-operative credit and neglecting other forms of co-operation.” 
In India, primary societies for agricultural credit multiplied rapidly with 
government pressure after 1919. The author tells how farmers became 
mere borrowers with no ideals of co-operation. India, nevertheless, has 
begun to have other forms of co-operation and this book reviews progress 
in consumers and marketing co-operatives and explains successes in Eng- 
land, Scandinavia, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

PrREsTON KING SHELDON 
New York 
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The Land Reform in Hungary * 
By FERDINAND MERO 


WE NOW ARE in a position to give a full account on the land reform in 
Hungary up to the middle of 1948. 

Hungary was a country of big landed properties up to the present re- 
form. The October revolution in 1918 took steps towards the distribu- 
tion of the large holdings but the counter-revolution following it put an 
end to this endeavour. For this reason the Hungarian land question re- 
mained practically unsolved until the end of the second World War. 

According to the statement of the National Land Office the system of 
large estates was changed into a system of small estates by this land reform. 
5,599,645 cadastral acres were used for the purpose of land reform, com- 
prising 34.8 per cent of the area of the whole country which is 16,081,844 
cadastral acres. 

The area subject to land reform is shown in the following statement by 
the branch of cultivation: 


Table I 


Branch of cultivation cadastral acres 


. arable land 2,879,112 
. garden 42,056 
- meadow 345,133 
. Vineyard 46,045 
pasture 550,060 
. forest 1,406,210 
. miscellaneous (including 

barren land) 331,029 


Total 5,599,645 100.0 


* For background, see F. Meré, “The Land Question in Hungary,” Am. Jour. Econ. 
Socio., 6, 4 (July, 1947), p. 564. 
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Table II 


subject to reform 
Branch of cultivation cadastral acres in per cent 


of branch 


1. arable land 9,762,974 29.5 
2. garden 219,083 19.2 
3. meadow 1,104,306 31.3 
. Vineyard 355,127 13.0 
+ pasture 1,700,632 32.3 
. forest 1,922,458 73.1 
. miscellaneous (including 

barren land) 1,017,264 32.5 


Total 16,081,844 34.8 


The total of land holdings by the branch of cultivation is as follows: 

The areas of arable, garden, meadow and vineyard land subject to land 
reform, (Table I, numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4) comprising 3,312,346 cadas- 
tral acres, were distributed among 642,342 individuals, making an 
average of 5.16 acres per head; the subrect areas of pasture, forest and 
miscellaneous land (numbers 5, 6 and 7), comprising 2,287,299 cadastral 
acres, were given to communities. The castles and other buildings (1,500 
in number) of the large holdings were also appropriated by the govern- 
ment for use as schools, hospitals, health resorts and so on. 

The effect of the Hungarian land reform is shown by the following 
tables: 

Table III 
Holdings before the Land Reform 


Class size total acreage per cent of 
number per cent 


in acres in class national total 


0-5 1,184,783 72.5 1,631,246 10.1 
5-10 204,471 12.5 1,477,376 9.2 
10-20 144,186 8.8 2,025,946 12.6 
20-50 73,663 4.5 2,172,300 13.5 
50-100 15,240 0.9 1,036,162 6.5 
100-200 5,792 0.3 805,164 5.0 
200-1000 5,202 0.3 2,124,801 13.2 
1000-3000 768 0.1 1,250,599 7.8 
above 3000 302 0.1 3,558,250 


Total 1,634,407 100.0 16,081,844 
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Table IV 
Holdings after the Land Reform 


Class size total acreage per cent of 


in acres Pe in class national total 


0-5 1,406,325 68.1 2,871,958 17.9 
5-10 388,179 18.8 3,388,857 21.1 
10-20 175,428 8.5 2,789,353 17.3 
20-50 71,164 3.4 2,359,004 14.7 
50-100 14,864 0.7 1,295,506 8.1 
100-200 5,525 0.3 714,512 4.4 
200-1000 4,034 0.2 1,352,728 8.4 
1000-3000 504 0.0 796,007 4.9 
above 3000 91 0.0 513,919 3.2 


Total 2,066,114 100.0 16,081,844 100.0 


It should be remarked that in the class of 200—1,000 acres there are 
only 21 individual holdings making 5,670 acres altogether, the rest, viz. 
4,013 holdings in 1,347,058 acres belonging to the communities; in the 
classes of 1,000—3,000 and above 3,000 acres there are only communities’ 
holdings exclusively and no individual holdings. 

The manner in which the land reform was carried out in each of the 
size classes of the holdings, is shown in the following table: 


Table V 
The Effect of the Land Reform in Each Class 


total acreage of class 
Size of Difference in acres 


holdings after the land 


in acres reform 
the land reform 


0-5 1,631,246 2,871,958 + 1,240,712 
5-10 1,477,376 3,388,857 + 1,911,481 
10-20 2,025,946 2,789,353 + 763,407 
20-50 2,172,300 2,359,004 + 186,704 
50-100 1,036,162 1,295,506 259,344 
100-200 805,164 714,512 90,652 
200-1000 2,124,801 1,352,728 772,073 
1000-3000 1,250,599 796,007 454,592 
above 3000 3,558,250 $13,919 — 3,044,331 


+ 4,361,648 
Total 16,081,844 16,081,844 — 4,361,648 
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An explanation is also necessary why the difference between the areas of 
the large estates and that of the small ones is only 4,361,648 acres, whereas 
the cadastral acres subject to land reform actually totalled 5,599,645. 
It is, however, easily understood that in the course of the land reform 
there were also movements between the large categories in themselves 
and also within the range of the small landholders. Furthermore, large 
holdings remained practically untouched but were taken away from in- 
dividuals and granted to communities. This happened especially with the 
pastures and forests, as mentioned above. 

Table V shows clearly that Hungary became a country of small holdings 
by this land reform. The total acreage of the holdings of 0-100 acres 
was 8,343,030 cadastral acres before the land reform. In this size class 
there are now 12,704,678 acres. Correspondingly, the acreage in large 
holdings has dwindled from 7,738,814 to 3,377,166 acres. The growth 
of peasant holdings up to 10 acres by 3,152,193 acres is very obvious, 
accounting relatively for 72 per cent of the whole change. 

Budapest, Hungary 
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The Effect of Income Distribution on Total Income 


By AURELIUS MORGNER 


BECAUSE OF THE COMPLEXITY of our modern society the nature of the 
income distribution problem is obscured to us. To most people redistri- 
bution of income merely means that some people get more and others get 
less. Generally it is not appreciated that attempts to alter the distribution 
of income may change the total income for distribution. Only when the 
problem of income distribution results in strikes and a loss of production 
does this connection become obvious. Yet the ways in which the distri- 
bution of income affects the size of the total income are many and involved. 
The proponents of greater equality in income distribution have always 
pointed out that if only lower income groups were better fed, better 
housed, and better trained the total level of production of the society 
would be raised by their increased efficiency. Others, however, have in- 
sisted that substantial inequality of income is vital to progress not merely 
as a spur to effort, but as a necessary requirement for substantial saving 
and capital accumulation. Inequality in income distribution, it has been 
contended, promotes saving among the upper income groups. This saving 
makes possible an increase in the capital equipment of the society which in 
turn makes possible a larger total real income. Thus it has been argued 
that the great income inequality which prevailed in England in the nine- 
teenth century resulted in an increase in the total productivity of the soci- 
ety due to the savings of the wealthy and that ultimately all classes gained. 
Today the followers of Lord Keynes now question whether the desire to 
save always results in an increase in capital equipment and an increase in 
national income. Essentially the Keynesians argue that less inequality in 
income distribution will mean greater consumption, greater economic ac- 
tivity, and a larger total income. 
\ Regardless of which school of thought is correct, both accept the idea 
that the distribution of income affects the size of national income, though 
the one believes that inequality increases national income while the other 
believes that it decreases national income. However, there is another way 
entirely unrelated to this controversy by which the distribution of income 
affects the size of national income. Wage rates, interest rates, dividends, 
and rents are not only the means by which national income is distributed; 
these items are also the prices that must be paid for the use of resources. 
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In attempting to change income distribution by altering these prices, the 
use to which labor, capital, and land are put is altered and in turn the size 
of national income is changed. 
I 

ALL THIs CAN BEST be shown by the use of a numerical example. The 
society we know is amazingly complex. It involves the use of billions of 
dollars of different types of capital equipment, thousands of different types 
of land, and thousands of types of highly specialized labor. To understand 
the nature of this economy, abstraction must be resorted to. The important 
things must be singled out and the mass of detail omitted. A road map is 
an example of abstraction. It does not represent the actual terrain in all 
its detail. The map singles out merely an important matter for examina- 
tion, namely where the roads go. Our map for studying the problem of 
income distribution will be a model economy simplified to the utmost yet 
still retaining those features which appear basic to the problem of income 
distribution. 

Assume that in the Pacific there is a small island upon which only sugar 
cane and hemp can be grown. All other goods are obtained from abroad 
by exporting hemp and cane. To further simplify the economy of this 
isle, let us assume that there are only two factors of production, land and 
labor. Production problems are so simple that no capital need be furnished. 
Management is not considered to be a factor of production either, due to 
the extreme simplicity of the productive process which requires virtually 
no direction. What bare minimum of managerial work is required is 
furnished by the landowners. 

The factor labor is supplied by 500 natives, all of whom must work in 
order to live. The land consists of 100 equal tracts. All labor is homo- 
geneous, being equally able to produce either cane or hemp and each man 
being as able a worker as the next man; but land is of two distinct types. 
On 50 of these tracts cane can be grown and on the other 50 hemp can be 
produced. An acre of hemp land cannot be used to produce cane and vice 
versa. The land is all owned by 100 Englishmen who are the descendants 
of the original discoverers. These individuals spend most of their time in 
England and are only interested in the island as a source of income. 

The owners are not organized into any association, formal er tacit, for 


1 Prof. H. G. Brown has made very successful use of numerical examples in explaining 
economic problems. Here this approach is pursued further. See in particular his article, 
“A Teaching Approach to the Incidence of Taxation on Capital” in this JourNat, Vol. 
5, No. 2 (January, 1946); also Rent Theory as a Teaching Problem on the Under- 
grauate Level,” ibid., Vol. 5, No. 3 (April, 1946). 
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the purpose of affecting rental returns or wages on the island. Nor do the 
natives have any organization for the purpose of affecting the wages they 
receive. Since the landlords and the natives are relatively numerous no one 
of them can expect to exert any influence upon the rent of land or the rate 
of wages. In other words rents and wage rates are set in a perfectly com- 
petitive market. 

The market for hemp and cane is also perfectly competitive. All of 
the cane and hemp must be sold in the world market and the total produc- 
tion of the island is so small in this world market that it cannot in any way 
affect the world price of these two items. The world price for hemp and 
cane is $1 per ton f.o.b. the island. Thus the national income of the island 
depends upon the receipts from growing these two crops. 

The schedules in Table I show the relationship between the number of 
men employed on a cane or hemp plot and the resulting total product. 


TABLE I 
A CANE PLor A Hemp Piotr 


Total Value added N Total Value added 
umber 
Product by another Product by another 
of Men 
in tons man in tons man 
4,000 1 2,000 
7,500 $3,500 2 4,500 $2,500 
10,500 $3,000 €,500 $2,000 
13,000 $2,500 8,000 $1,500 
15,000 $2,000 9,000 $1,000 
16,500 $1,500 9,500 $ 500 
17,500 $1,000 9,800 $ 300 
18,000 $ 500 10,000 $ 200 


Number 
of Men 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


The schedules involve the principle of diminishing returns. As more units 
of labor are applied on any tract the increase in the product becomes 
smaller and smaller. This is not due to any decrease in the efficiency of 
the individual workers, for they are equally efficient. It is due simply to 
the fact that since the quantity of land remains constant, a doubling of 
the number of workers employed cannot double the total output. 

The third column in each section of the table represents the additional 
receipts obtained by employing another man. When a second man is em- 
ployed on a cane tract total product increases from 4,000 to 7,500 tons. 
This is an increase of 3,500 tons that is to be attributed to the employ- 
ment of the second man. Since each ton can be sold for $1 the additional 
product resulting from the man’s employment has a value of $3,500. 

Before demonstrating how the division of income affects the size of in- 
come, the mechanism by which the distribution of income is determined 
must be understood. Certain changes in the basic data can then be con- 
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sidered and the effects on the size and division of income can be worked 
out numerically. In each of these situations the relevant facts are those 
already stated above except for the specific changes that will be noted, 
The results for each change in the facts have been worked out in Table II. 
Once the principle by which income is distributed is clear, it is interesting 
to see the results when certain conditions of the problem are changed. 
The new results can then be compared with the previous state of affairs to 
see the economic effects of the change in data. 

A. Under the conditions given, what will be the wage that labor will 
receive? What will the rent received by cane and hemp landowners be? 
The answers are simple to determine and are no mere matter of opinion. 
First, it must be remembered that all 500 workers must find work. If 
the wage is such that employers do not find it worthwhile to employ all of 
them, the workers will offer to work for less in order to get a job. Second, 
each landowner wants to get the maximum possible return from his land. 
As more men are hired, the product and therefore the total receipts are in- 
creased, but so is the total amount of wages. The landowner will stop 
adding additional men when the addition to his total receipts by the em- 
ployment of another man is less than the additional wage that must be 
paid. Should the employer want to hire additional men, but be unable to 
find them, he will raise the wages that he offers. Third, there will be but 
one wage rate. If wages should be higher on one plantation than another, 
workers would immediately shift to it. With these three considerations 
in mind the answers can now be found. 

Assume to start with a wage of $2,000. How many men will each plan- 
tation employ? Each plantation will add additional laborers as long as the 
value of the additional product resulting from the employment of another 
man is not less than the wage that must be paid him. Consider a cane 
plantation. A second worker adds $3,500. He need only be paid $2,000; 
clearly his employment is advantageous for the plantation owner. The em- 
ployment of the third and fourth men who add $3,000 and $2,500 respec- 
tively is also advantageous and the employment of a fifth man will involve 
no disadvantage since he will add $2,000 which is exactly the amount 
paid him.? A sixth man, however, will definitely not be employed for he 
would add only $1,500 which is less than the wage. Similarly it follows 
that a hemp plantation will employ no more than three men, while a cane 
plantation will employ five. 

But what is the result? Since there are only 50 of each type of estab- 
lishment only 400 men will be employed at the $2,000 wage, although 
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500 want work. The 100 unemployed will offer to work for less and the 
wage will fall. If the wage falls to $1,500 each cane plantation will em- 
ploy six men and each hemp plantation four. All 500 men can then be 


employed. 

Had the wage been $1,000, plantation owners would have wanted to 
employ 600 men. Each employer, in order to get the number of men he 
wanted, would offer more than $1,000. Thus, just as competition by 
laborers for jobs depressed the wage from $2,000 to $1,500, so competition 
by plantation owners for workers would raise the wages from $1,000 to 
$1,500. Ata wage of $1,500 all the conditions mentioned are met. First, 
all workers have work. Second, each employer is obtaining the maximum 
possible net return on the basis of the prevailing wage. Third, all workers 
are obtaining the same wage.* 

Once the wage and the division of labor between cane and hemp planta- 
tions is known, the other items of line A of Part I of Table II follow 
readily. Total national income must be $1,225,000 for the total value 
produced on each cane plot is $16,500 and on each hemp plot $8,000 and 
there are fifty of each type. Total labor income will be $1,500 multiplied 
by 500 workers giving a total labor income of $750,000. The difference 
between total labor income and total national income represents the income 
of the landowners which is $475,000 in this instance. The income for 


2 As the labor unit is made srnaller, 2 man-hour instead of a man, the significance of 
the unit on which the plantation owner just breaks even is reduced and the problem of 
— last unit should be employed vanishes, since it is a result of discreetness in 
the data. 

3A technical point should be noted here. Upon the basis of the given arithmetic 
data, which do not allow for continuous variation between the wage rate and the 
quantity of labor employed, it may be contended that the wage rate will not be $1,500, 
but may be as low as $1,000 or as high as $1,500, the exact wage being indeterminate. 
For it may be argued that if any single employer acting wholly upon his own refused 
to employ any one individual, that individual, to obtain employment, would have to offer 
to work for some other employer for as little as $1,000 if the other employer were to 
be induced to employ him. 

This result follows from the discontinuous nature of the arithmetic tables given. 
From these tables it will be found that the demand for labor is of such a nature that 
500 men will be employed at any wage from $1,500 to $1,000. But once the possibility 
is considered that at a wage only slightly below $1,500 each cane producer would employ 
not just six men, but six plus some fraction of a man (a man can always be employed 
for something less than a full year) and that each hemp producer would also employ 
four and some fraction of a man, the demand for labor becomes continuous and 500 
men will be employed only at a wage of $1,500 with the result that the element of 
indeterminateness is removed. The displaced worker mentioned above would divide his 
time between ninety-nine other employers who would all find it worthwhile to employ 
a fraction of his year’s work at a rate just a small trifle under $1,500. Therefore there 
would be no reason for any one employer to believe that he alone could lower the wage 
rate $500 by refusing employment to any one man. (For a fuller treatment of the 
awkward problems of discontinuity see George Stigler, “The Theory of Competitive 
Price,” pp. 41-2). 
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each type of land can also be found. Subtracting the $9,000 in wages that 
must be paid the six workers on each hemp plot from the $16,500, the 
remaining $7,500 is rent. Similarly when the $6,000 in wages paid the 
four workers on each hemp plot is subtracted from the $8,000 product 
produced, $2,000 is left as rent for the plantation owner. Thus from 
the facts given the national income and its division have been determined. 

B. Should the number of labors on the island increase, the quantity 
of land being fixed, a substantial change would occur in the distribution 
of income. If the working population due to immigration rises to 600, 
the wage must fall to $1,000 if all are to be employed. Total national 
income will be greater since there are more people producing cane and 
hemp, but income cannot increase in direct proportion to the increase in 
population due to the existence of diminishing returns. Labor’s relative 
share, however, will always be reduced by such a development. Line B 
of Part I of Table II shows that labor will now receive only $600,000 (in 
this particular instance even the absolute amount going to it has been 
reduced). This is only 45 per cent of the new $1,325,000 national income, 
whereas labor received 61 per cent of the old $1,225,000 income. 

C. If the number of laborers on the island should decrease from 600 to 
400 for some reason, say disease or emigration, the wage rate, of course, 
will rise. The wage at which all workers can then find work and at which 
no employer will want to expand the number of laborers on his establish- 
ment will now be $2,000. Naturally the total product produced will be 
less since there are fewer workers, but labor’s share of the total product 
will increase from 45 per cent to 74 per cent of national income. 

Thus whichever factor is made more scarce relative to the other will 
show an increase in its proportion of national income. The procedure by 
which the wage has been determined in each of the three situations above is 
known as marginal productivity analysis and is a standard part of eco- 
nomic thought, Keynesian as well as non-Keynesian. This same type of 
analysis can now be employed not only to determine what will happen 
to national income and its distribution when the quantity of one factor is 
changed, but also what will happen to total income and its distribution 
when the workings of a competitive market are superseded in order to 
change wages or rent directly because it is felt that the distribution of 
income occurring in the competitive market is unfair. 


II 
A. THE PLANTATION OWNERS, feeling that the rise in wage rates is 


unfair, organize to control the wage rate. Every employer agrees to pay 
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no more than $1,000 as a wage. Competition on the buying side of the 
labor market has now ceased. But at a wage of $1,000 cane plantation 
owners would like to employ as many as seven men, while hemp planta- 
tion owners would like to employ five men. Thus all producers would 
like to employ 600 men, but only 400 are available. Either the producers 
will each compete to get more men and the agreement will be broken, or 
else the producers must make some further agreement in regard to the 
maximum number of men each will employ. Should they agree each to 
employ only four men, this arrangement, when worked out arithmetically, 
will show that while the hemp and cane producers have increased their 
incomes and their proportion of the national income above what it origi- 
nally was they have at the same time reduced the national income by 
$25,000. This is seen in line C, Part I of Table IL. 

The even division of the labor force between all hemp and cane pro- 
ducers which is assumed here is, of course, wholly arbitrary. Each em- 
ployer would like to obtain more labor at the low rate. Many different 
allocations of labor between the employers are possible as a result of the 
negotiations or tacit agreement between them. The important fact is 
that unless the agreement in this case assigns five workers to each cane 
producer and three workers to each hemp producer, national income will 
be reduced. Since such an allocation is only one of numerous allocations 
that could be agreed on, employer control of the market is very likely to 
result in some reduction, large or small, of the national income. 

This is due to the fact that the allocation of labor between hemp and 
cane that results from the administered wage and employment agreement 
will only by chance represent the most effective allocation of labor that is 
possible. In the case above, by moving the fourth man from a hemp plot 
to a cane plot a product worth $1,500 would be lost of hemp production, 
but $2,000 of cane production would be gained. Thus by transferring 
fifty men $25,000 would be gained. This amount then represents the loss 
of national income due to the employer control of the labor market under 
this particular agreement. 

B. The resentment of the natives over the control of their wages by 
the plantation owners can now be assumed to result in organization on 
their part. To secure the old $2,000 wage they go on strike. The planta- 
tion owners restore the old level of population by importing 200 strike 
breakers and the strike is broken. The governor of the island, alarmed 
by the conflct that has resulted, outlaws both the employer and labor 
organizations. The old conditions shown by line B in Part I of Table Il 
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have now been restored. The natives, however, are still concerned by the 
relatively small proportion of national income that they receive considering 
their numbers. They insist that the wage should be $1,500 and the 
governor now decrees that this shall be the minimum wage paid. 

Under these circumstances no cane plantation will employ more than 
six men and no hemp plantation more than four. The result will be that 
100 of the 600 workers will be unemployed. Those laborers who continue 
to be employed will have larger incomes and total labor income will increase 
from $600,000 to $750,000, but the total income of the island will have 
been decreased from $1,325,000 to $1,225,000. Again the attempt to alter 
income distribution through changing the wage rate has resulted in a 
smaller national income. Again the resource allocation is a poor one. If 
the 100 workers were put to work effectively, national income would in- 
crease $100,000. 

C. The 100 unemployed workers emigrate and the laboring population 
is reduced to 500. The minimum wage no longer has economic signifi- 
cance because competitive market conditions will bring about the same 
wage. The effect of discrimination in occupational opportunity as a 
means for increasing the income of the favored group can now be inves- 
tigated. If 150 of the workers are light skinned and 350 are dark 
skinned, the light skinned workers may raise their wages by insisting that 
work on cane plantations shall be reserved for them and that no dark 
skinned person shall be allowed to do this work. The result will be two 
wage rates. Since only 150 workers are allowed to work in cane, the 
value of the product added by the last light skinned man employed in this 
activity will be $3,000 and this will become the wage. The last of the 
350 dark skinned workers will add only $300 of hemp. The wage for 
dark skinned laborers will fall to this level. 

Again a bad allocation of resources exists. If dark skinned workers 
could be moved into cane work, wages in cane production would go down, 
wages in hemp production would rise until the two were equalized and 
in the process $210,000 would be added to national income. In this 
instance discrimination has reduced the national income from $1,225,000 
to $1,015,000 while enormously benefitting the select group. But the 
light skinned workers who have increased their incomes from $1,500 to 
$3,000 are not the only ones who have gained. The owners of hemp land 
as a result of discrimination get cheaper labor. Their rental income has 
gone up, while the cane land owners now forced to pay higher wages have 
suffered a reduction in their rental income. 


a 
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In this instance the situation can be generalized in that the conclusion 
will be just the same if in the place of the light skinned workers is a select 
union group of cane workers limiting its membership to 150 and possessing 
a closed shop. Or again continuing with the assumption that the workers 
are equally efficient, the effect of discrimination in employment between 
men and women can be seen. As long as the assumption of equal ability 
remains true, national income can be increased by breaking down the 
occupational barriers of race, closed unions, and sex. 

D. The effect on national income of an attempt to raise wages to the 
full amount of the total product can also be studied from this example. 
Suppose that due to unemployment or dissatisfaction with the status of 
opportunity and income distribution, socialism is established on the island. 
Labor, it is decided, shall receive everything. Land income is abolished 
by nationalization of the land and no compensation is granted the owners. 
The socialists, finding no prescriptions in their sacred texts on how to 
direct a socialist economy, draw upon the central teaching of socialist 
thought that labor is entitled to the whole product. Suppose they, there- 
fore, decide that each laborer shall! receive the average of the product pro- 
duced by his group. Since the proposal would result in a high wage for 
workers in one field if only a few were engaged in that work, other workers 
would presumably be allowed to move to the higher paying activity. Thus 
workers being equally able to raise either cane or hemp would in seeking 
the best wage bring the two into equivalence. 

While it does not follow that a socialist society must follow such a 
policy, the proposal is consistent with the equalitarian aspects of socialist 
theory. The average product in both occupations will be equalized, with 
all 500 men employed, when eight men are employed on each cane plot and 
two on each hemp plot. The wage will be $2,250. But this allocation of 
labor between cane and hemp will have reduced the national income 
$100,000 under socialism! 

The reason for this is the failure of the socialists to recognize the 
problem of resource allocation. Wage rates, which distribute the national 
income among the workers, also affect the allocation of resources and 
thereby the national income.* 


* A socialist society could, of course, allocate resources so as to maximize national 
income (the effect of socialism on the size of national income in terms of its influences 
on capital accumulation, incentives, etc., is not considered here) by adopting the prin- 
ciples of “bourgeois economics” and duplicating the workings of a competitive pricing 
system. This fact has been recognized and expounded by Prot. Oskar Lange in his book, 
“On the Economic Theory of Socialism” and by Prof. A. P. Lerner in his cogent summary 
of modern price theory, “The Economics of Control.” 
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E. A different approach to the problem of altering the inequality in 
income distribution would be to levy taxes upon all land regardless of 
whether it was used or not. This would involve none of the problems of 
nationalization. Such taxes could drastically reduce the net incomes of 
the landowners without affecting the allocation of resources. Landowners 
would still hire men and in the same numbers as before because it would 
be better to do so and be left with a small income than to leave the land 
idle and have to pay the tax without any income. The wage paid would 
still be $1,500. Cane producers would still employ six men and hemp 
producers four. Total income would still remain at $1,225,000. 

If taxes of $7,100 were levied on each cane land tract and $1,900 on 
each hemp tract, $450,000 could be raised. If this amount were then spent 
to provide various social services for the natives such as education, medical 
care, etc., the effect would simply be to increase the real incomes of the 
natives by the same amount the landowner’s incomes were reduced. When 
such social services are counted as part of the wage received by the indi- 
vidual worker his income would now be $2,400, a larger amount than 
under socialism even though the landowners still receive a small rental 
income. By working on income distribution through taxation rather than 
by attempting to raise the wage rate by means of which income is dis- 
tributed and labor allocated, no damage has been done the national income. 

The general conclusions reached here do not follow merely from the 
particular figures chosen. As long as the numbers involve the principle 
of diminishing returns and as long as extraneous changes unrelated to the 
problem are not introduced the figures will lead to the same conclusion. 
Different figures will merely show different magnitudes for the loss that 
must result from attempting to redistribute income through changing 
factor prices rather than attacking the matter indirectly through taxation.° 

A qualification, however, must be noted. The factor capital has been 
omitted from this problem. Taxation of the income of capital may result 
in a decrease in the amount of such capital and may thereby affect 
national income. ‘Taxation of the income from land cannot reduce its 
quantity.° Essentially the whole return from land is a surplus in the sense 


°The figures for the problem were chosen to avoid the problem of discreetness. 
Other figures are likely to involve using fractional quantities of labor in order that the 
additional product resulting from the use of labor can be equalized and will involve 
the necessity of interpolating. 

* To the extent that land is held out of use, a situation not considered in this problem, 
taxation of land income would increase the amount of land in use and raise national 
income. To the extent that such taxation would make for greater income equality and 
thereby affect the volume of saving, the controversy over the effect of inequality on 
national income mentioned at the beginning re-enters the picture. 
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that the existing quantity of land can be obtained for use by a society 
regardless of the amount paid landowners for its use. But only a portion 
of the return paid to capital is a surplus.’ Some of the capital would not 
be maintained if the amount paid its owners were reduced. If taxation is 
not to reduce national income it should always be designed to fall on 
surpluses. 


7 The same argument applies to labor income as well. 
Northwestern University 
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The Rural Life Crusade 


Twenty-Five Years of Crusading: A History of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. By Raymond P. Whitte, S.M., Ph.D. Des 
Moines, Ia.: National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 1948, $3. 

For a quarter of a century the NCRLC has been working on the premise 
that the rural areas, not the urban, provide the. better environment for 
family life; and this in the face of persistent propaganda about higher 
standards of living, easier access to churches, a better school system and 


higher culture in the cities. The increasing number of scientific surveys 


and studies on birth and divorce rates by various universities and agencies 
has only confirmed this original premise of the Conference. 

However, the cultural lag between the discovery of scientific data and 
the popular acceptance of such facts through an integration of them in 
everyday life is generally measured in terms of a generation or longer. 
When one reflects that no small amount of propaganda through the various 
social controls—press, radio, cinema, stage, platform and pulpit, has been 
expended in an effort to glamorize city life and attract workers to industry, 
one can readily see some of the difficulties in trying to reverse the cityward 
trend. Add to this man’s fallen nature which is prone to grasp more 
quickly at material gains than at those which are spiritual, and the diffi- 
culty of selling a people on the advantages of rural living seems well 
nigh insuperable. 

It is this very problem of putting across the facts which has given the 
NCRLC in its first quarter-century so much color and revealed so many 
colorful leaders. It is said that conflict is one of the essential characteris- 
tics of good fiction and drama. The story of the infant and adolescent 
NCRLC is not fiction, but it is at times highly dramatic. Brother Witte 
has captured this note in the very title of his book, and throughout the 
unfolding of the story there is an undercurrent of conflict between eternal 
truth and worldly expediency. 

Brother Witte won his doctorate in the field of history wherein objec- 
tivity is a cardinal virtue. ‘Twenty-Five Years of Crusading” is an ex- 
cellent example of that virtue. Not all of the leaders always saw eye-to-eye 
on every issue; and not every project was a grand success, some indeed, 
were dismal failures due to poor planning, inertia, overcrowded schedules, 
etc., but Brother Witte has faithfully recorded success and failure alike. 
The result is interesting, instructive and inspirational. 

ANTHONY J. ADAMS 


Bourgeois Confusion and Proletarian Myopia 


By Harry GUNNISON BROWN 


I 

ON A NUMBER of occasions I have received propaganda circulars of an 
organization calling itself the Tool Owners Union. Its purpose is said 
to be the promotion of “national action to safeguard the foundation of 
national well-being and strength—the human right of every American 
to be secure in his ownership of property and tools, and to enjoy the legiti- 
mate, competitive earnings therefrom, free from excessive taxation, infla- 
tion and confiscation at the hands of anyone.” Its “Platform for Progress” 
says: ““We are the group whose thrift and self-denial have accumulated 
the savings which make possible our country’s tools of production.” And 
it goes on to claim that “we are the primary benefactors of the nation 
because a modern nation is no greater than its stock of tools.” It refers 
to “50 million thrifty tool owners whose self-denial made possible the 
tools that are the very foundation of our national strength and material 
welfare.” It appeals to “the human right of every individual . . . to 
be safeguarded in his person and his productive property (tools) against 
excessive taxation, monetary manipulation and confiscation at the hands 
of anyone.” And it comments on the harmful effects of “‘destroying the 
incentive to save and to risk in productive enterprise.” 

Here indeed might be a beginning of a sharp distinction. There are 
the tools that men make and the making of which, in a free enterprise 
system, does depend on the voluntary saving of millions. But there are 
also natural resources, ¢.g., rich subsoil mineral deposits, and there are 
superlatively valuable city sites. Surely these natural resources were 
not brought into existence by the saving of members of the tool owners 
union or of any of those in whose behalf they assume to speak. And, 
no less surely, the billions of dollars of site value in New York City are 
obviously the consequence of the geological forces that made New York 
harbor and of the way that many millions of persons have settled in and 
about New York City and in the territories tributary to it. They are 
not properly or fairly attributable to or imputable to “tool owners” alone. 

But nothing that I have seen in the propaganda of the Tool Owners 
Union indicates the slightest interest in the distinction between capital 
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and land, between the means of production that men are enabled to make 
by virtue of thrift and, on the other hand, the location advantages (and, 
therefore, site values) that are so largely a by-product of the activities 
and choice of habitat of many millions of both savers and workers. Surely 
there is a significant difference between deriving an income from produc- 
tive capital which, except for one’s saving, would not even have come 
into existence and deriving an income through being in a strategic posi- 
tion to make others pay one for permission to work and to live on a part 
of the earth made desirable by community development—or, for that 
matter, by geological forces. 

The Tool Owners Union, since it expresses concern regarding ownership 
of property and tools, appears to be defending the private enjoyment of 
natural resource royalties and the rent of all other land, including city 
sites, equally with the private enjoyment of income from capital, i.e., 
from the “tools” which saving or thrift or “‘self-denial” does really make 
possible. If this is its purpose, there is a bit of the disingenuous about 
its propaganda, since its argument deals only with “the threat to in- 
centive” and the danger of there being “‘no longer an incentive to provide 
new tools.” In short, it seems to be seeking funds to support private en- 
joyment of income from both land and capital by means of argument 
which is relevant only to income from capital and with no suggestion to 
any of the readers being appealed to that the argument used has no 
relevancy to the case of land rent. 

Is not the moral case of nearly all of our conservative defenders of 
income from property tremendously weakened by their refusal to make 
this basic distinction? Is not their purely economic argument made 
confusing, not to say ridiculous, when it stresses the importance of 
private income on capital as “an incentive to provide new tools,” and 
yet manifests not the faintest sign of interest in transferring even a 
tiny bit of the tax burden from the tools that men make to the geologi- 
cally-produced and community-produced value of land? And this despite 
the fact that no taxes or very low taxes on land values, encourage the 
holding of good land out of use and thereby further reduce the efficiency 
of our economic system! How can such alleged friends of free private en- 
terprise reasonably expect to arouse enthusiastic support among the masses 
—except as the masses are effectively deceived!—for a program which 
thus seems to defend incomes from property that are unearned equally 
with incomes from property that are earned? 
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II 

PAMPHLETS THAT I HAVE RECEIVED from ““The Foundation for Economic 
Education, Inc.” of Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, show a similar 
trend. One of these is entitled “Controlled vs. Uncontrolled Economy” 
and is a reprint of a talk by Bradford B. Smith, economist for the United 
States Steel Corporation, before the Detroit Economic Club. In this 
pamphlet, Mr. Smith includes the following italicized statement, the 
only italicized passage in the more than twenty pages of text: 

Strict adherence to the conviction that each is individually entitled to 
the fruits of his exertion and to their voluntary exchange is the very 
essence of individual freedom. 

Surely there is nothing in the above quoted passage that justifies a 
system under which an individual can demand and receive income for 
giving others his permission to sail the seas, to breathe the air or to work 
on and live on the /and. In connection with this general question and, 
especially, the passage from Mr. Smith’s pamphlet quoted above, it is 
relevant to quote the following from Henry George: 


To affirm that a man can rightfully claim exclusive ownership in his 
own labor when embodied in material things, is to deny that any one can 
rightfully claim exclusive ownership in land.* 

But of all this, Mr. Smith seems blissfully unaware. Certainly there is 
nothing whatever in what he says that indicates awareness of any distinc- 
tion between land rent and income from capital that men produce. 

Does there nevertheless remain any lingering doubt regarding Mr. 
Smith’s understanding of and serious interest in the difference between 
deriving an income through contribution to the productive process and 
deriving an income through being in a strategic position to demand pay- 
ment merely for permitting others to use a part of the earth? If 50, 
this doubt must certainly be set at rest by even a cursory examination 
of Mr. Smith’s other pamphlet, also distributed by and, in this case, 
published by “The Foundation for Economic Education, Inc.” and entitled 
“Liberty and Taxes.” 

The “Foreword” of this study, written by Leonard E. Read of the 
Foundation staff, begins with the statement: “A fundamental tenet of 
the collectivistic philosophy is best expressed in the words of Karl Marx, 
‘From each according to his abilities, to each according to his needs.’” 
Smith’s essay, Mr. Read says, “examines progressive taxation, that is, 


1“Progress and Poverty,” 50th Anniversary Edition, New York, Robert Schalken- 
bach Foundation, 1929, pp. 336-7. 
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‘From each according to his abilities,’ from the standpoint of its harmony 
or disharmony with the principle of individual liberty.” 

In the essay itself, attention should be called especially to the follow- 
ing two paragraphs: 


There is no justification in morals or in the principles of individual 
liberty for progressive taxation. It is the simple looting through law 
of the more productive by the more numerous but less productive. Its 
appeal is demagogic, and its result is communism, which in turn is 
but a transitory stage in the evolution away from liberty into dictatorship. 
The endorsement of progressive taxation is, knowingly or unknowingly, 
the endorsement of communism, and sincere endorsement of progressive 
taxation, motivated often by generosity, is unwittingly one of the worst 
forces undermining individual liberty in America. 

Those defending progressive taxation have no principles to rely upon 
short of taxation which equates all incomes after taxation. That is why 
they unwittingly support communism. The progressive taxation argu- 
ment boils down to vague assertions that the poor cannot pay much and 
the rich ‘ought to pay’ higher rates. When asked how much higher, there 
is no answer save that it is a matter of judgment—which in practice 
comes down to the venal philosophy of plucking the goose just short of 
killing it. Acceptance of the idea of progressive taxation thus transforms 
the legislative process of tax levying into pressure group demand to make 
the ‘other fellow’ pay the tax in exchange for the group’s political favor, 
instead of united and uniform decision of proper burden to be placed 
equally on all constituents.” 


Since Mr. Smith protests thus vigorously against “the simple looting 
through law of the more productive by the more numerous but less 
productive,” one might reasonably hope to find him opposed to any form 
of “looting through law.” How is it then in the case where geological 
studies and investigation and (perhaps) actual drilling show clearly that 
there is oil under a particular tract of land, oil which the landowner did 
not put there, which the landowner did not find, and which the landowner 
does not help to get? Is there no “looting through law” in a system 
under which the owner can demand a vast income merely for permitting 
others to withdraw the oil? And would not drastic taxation of such 
income—rather than taxation of earned income—and use of the resulting 
proceeds for governmental expenses instead of for a privileged few, 
really be a means of preventing “looting through law”? 

Or how is it in the case of the titles to New York City lots when, 
as has happened, the growth of the tributary country makes it important 
that millions of persons live on and near New York harbor in order that 

* Loc. cit., p. 13. 
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the world commerce on which all of us depend may be most effectively 
carried on? For this means that the owners of New York City land 
are in a position to secure hundreds of millions of dollars a year merely 
for permitting men and women to work and live where the rest of us 
need to have them work and live in order that our wants may be ade- 
quately served. Is there here nothing which might reasonably be de- 
scribed as “looting through law”? And should not drastic taxation 
of the annual rental value of such land be eagerly supported by persons 
who, like Mr. Bradford B. Smith, so strenuously protest against the “loot- 
ing . . . of the more productive by the... less productive”? For 
land-value taxation definitely does mot penalize “the more productive” 
as such or discourage production. Instead it encourages production, as 
those who have allowed themselves to examine the evidence carefully 
and with unprejudiced eyes, well know. 

But Mr. Smith, like many others who stress their firm and unalterable 
Opposition to communism and to various communistic trends in recent 
legislation, shows no appreciation of a reform which would go far to 
make communistic propaganda hopeless, by making free enterprise operate 
more effectively and fairly than it has ever operated hitherto. He objects, 
indeed, to taxes that penalize “the more productive.” Nevertheless, he 
evidences no interest in or sympathy for the alternative system of using, 
to support government, geologically-produced and community-produced 
values. Instead, he states definitely that: “If individual income is to be 
taxed, all of it, from whatever source derived, by whomever received, in 
whatever amount, should be taxed at the same rate.’ 


Il 
MUCH MORE PRETENTIOUS than the publications thus far referred to is 
a book entitled “The American Individual Enterprise System,”* prepared 
by the Economic Principles Commission of the National Association of 
Manfacturers and covering more than 1,100 pages. The “Commission” 
which prepared the work was made up about half and half of business 
executives and economists. 

In Chapter XVII, entitled “Achievements under the Enterprise System,” 
the authors express the view that, under this system, incomes received 
are, except in the case of monopolies, and ought to be, in proportion to 
service rendered.> Those who produce more, the authors believe, should 


3 Ibid., p. 15. 
#New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. 
5 Op. cit., pp. 905-6. 
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have more. Indeed, the authors contend that this “incentive to maximum 
effort” has been “the mainspring of our national achievement” and that 
“impairment of this incentive” operates to decrease our production and 


bring suffering to all of us.° 

In this extended study of the individual enterprise system, over 120 
pages are given to a chapter on “Trends in Public Finance.” As might 
be expected, there is criticism of highly progressive income taxes as a 
discouragement to risk taking and to individual incentive’ and (in a 
later chapter*) to the saving without which there can be no capital. 
What, then, is the compelling inhibition that prevents even a passing 
mention of a tax that has no such discouraging effect on incentive, risk 
taking or thrift, that, indeed, discourages only a speculative holding 
of land out of use, which speculative holding is itself a barrier to efficient 
production, and that does not add to the tax burdens of the poor? Land- 
value taxation is the one kind of taxation that is most completely con- 
sistent with the principles which are appealed to in defense of free private 
enterprise against socialism and communism. It is consistent with the es- 
sential genius of the private enterprise system. It does not interfere with 
but, rather, promotes those economic results which business excutives, 
“capitalists” and economists profess to seek. Is it not permissible, there- 
fore, to feel a bit of amusement at their vociferous protestations of 
support for the principles of the free private enterprise system? Is it not 
permissible to question whether they really understand the principles in 
which they pretend to believe? And may we not fairly say that the 
case they make for private enterprise, as against various regimented systems 
or “isms” is an appreciably weaker case because they fail to point out the 
full possibilities of a self-consistent private enterprise system? How 
much right have they to complain if their encomiums on the virtues 
of private enterprise as rewarding efficiency, enterprise and thrift are 
at times greeted by some of the common folks they seek to persuade, 
with lifted eyebrows or even with hoots and jeers? Is such warped and 
evasive argument by representatives of the propertied class really the 
most effective way to persuade unpropertied workers to eschew commun- 
istic and socialistic ideology? 

IV 

BUT, IN TRUTH, WE SUFFER from an intellectual confusion which affects 
“liberals,” “progressives” and “radicals” no less than it affects propertied 


° Op. cit., p. 907. 
"Op. cit., p. 753. 
* See, especially, page 954. 
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conservatives. For the most part the members of these protesting groups 
seem to confine their reforming zeal to the advocacy of quack remedies 
for poverty, and of taxation to “soak” the recipients of the larger incomes 
utterly regardless of source. 

Yet, as regards taxation, it is simply mot true that a tax policy thus 
directed is most advantageous to wage earners as such, notwithstanding 
that it may appeal to the class prejudices of many of them. On the 
contrary, a careful and unprejudiced economic analysis points unequivo- 
cally to the fact that a tax system which would appropriate practically 
all of the annual rental value of land, would be of greater advantage to 
the propertyless worker than would be the most drastically progressive 
taxation of incomes in general, and this even though the latter involved 
no direct tax at all on any such worker and no tax on any of the goods 
he might wish to consume. The usual prejudices on this matter of our 
“proletarians” seem to be as far from economic sense as the ordinary 
prejudices of our “bourgeoisie.” Neither is ordinarily interested in or 
seems to have any understanding of the distinction between land rent 
as an unearned income and, on the other hand, income from labor and 
from the capital that men make. And thus the “class struggle” of which 
communists and socialists prate, in so far as there is such a struggle, 
ideological or other, is, so to speak, a struggle in the dark, a dispute in 
which both parties are equally confused, so that neither knows how to 
set the other right. 

Vv 
It Is REGRETTABLE that many of our professors of economics do nothing, 
either in their teaching or their writing, to make the distinction between 
land rent and the earned incomes of both labor and capital clear. The 
latest example of this neglect—among many such—to come to my atten- 
tion is the textbook, “The Elements of Economics”® by Professor Lorie 
Tarshis of Stanford University. Professor Tarshis is so utterly unaware 
of—or uninterested in?—this matter of a distinction between land rent 
and other incomes that the words “land” and “rent” are not even indexed! 
But after all, why bother to raise for the contemplation of university and 
college students embarrassing questions regarding who ought to be made 
to pay whom for permission to enjoy community-produced location ad- 
vantages, or permission to work on and live on the earth 1m locations 
where work is reasonably effective and life reasonably pleasant, or for 
permission to withdraw from the earth subsoil deposits! If conservative 
® New York, Houghton-Mifflin, 1947. 
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supporters of the status quo, and communists eager to destroy free markets 
and free enterprise, are both—brothers under the skin?—unconcerned 
about any distinction between capital and land or between the income 
from constructed capital and the rent of land purely as such, why should 
it occur to a mere professor of economics that the distinction is important! 
And wherein can he hope to gain prestige, either with “hide-bound” 
conservatives or with radical communists who follow “the party line,” 
by stressing such a distinction or the economic reform to which it points, 
even if he understands—as, commonly, he does not—its importance for the 
most effective operation and conceivably, even the preservation, of the 
free private enterprise system? , 

The adoption of a land-value tax system in any nation or substantial 
part of a nation, would operate to raise wages because it would make 
labor more productive and, therefore, worth more. Since speculative 
holding of good land out of use would no longer be feasible for owners, 
labor would be better provided with land. The removal of taxation from 
capital—or even the substantial reduction of such taxation—would operate 
to increase the amount of capital available to the people of such a nation. 
Therefore labor would be better provided with capital, also. Being better 
provided with capital amd with land, labor would surely be more produc- 
tive and would be able to command higher wages. 

This gain in labor productivity is independent of and separate from 
any gain to labor due to the reduction or removal of any tax that might 
have previously rested in large part on labor, such as, for example, the 
tax on cigarettes. 

But it is not only in these ways that a land-value tax system would 
benefit workers,—and without imposing penalties on the saving which is 
indispensable to the formation of capital. Such a tax system would 
inevitably tend to cheapen land for homes as well as for industry and 
commerce. It would, therefore, make living cheaper for those who must 
hire and pay rent for the space they occupy. It would tend, by cheapen- 
ing land space in cities and decreasing the tax on constructed capital, to 
diminish the evil of slums. 

Such a tax system must also operate in the direction of encouraging 
ownership of homes by workers, since the sale prices of lots would be 
thereby greatly reduced. For the more of the annual rental value of 
land that is taken in tax, the less remains to be “capitalized” into sale 
value. Thus, home ownership is made easier. And similarly local govern- 
ments can more cheaply secure land for parks and for children’s play- 
grounds. 


| 
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Instead of thus relying on a relatively simple tax system that does 
not penalize efficiency and thrift and that interferes only with restrictions 
on the use of the earth and with the enjoyment of unearned incomes, 
“proletarian” leaders in general—and most of our “social planners” — 
look to regimentation of economic life and to dictatorial control for 
betterment of the condition of the masses. Thereby they apparently 


expect to avoid low wages and poor housing conditions while ignoring 


the fundamental economic causes of these evils. Consistently with their 
ideology of “planning” and regimentation, they demand laws fixing wages 
at given minimum levels regardless whether the productivity of the 
workers makes such wages possible without extensive unemployment. 
And they seek to deal with the high cost of housing by taxing some 
persons in order to provide subsidized housing for other persons, thus 
probably contributing tv poor housing conditions for a part of those taxed, 
because of the very taxes which subsidize improved housing for the selected 
few permitted to enjoy it! Through it all, the one thing—and it is a very 
fundamental thing—which the “planners” seemingly will not seriously 
consider, is an increase in taxation of the privately unearned annual rental 
value of land. And similarly, the “liberals”. and “planners” hope to 
reduce tenancy by means of various governmentally financed programs, 
but generally refuse to emphasize—or even to consider—a tax system 
that would remove the basic obstacle of high land prices and that would, 
at the same time, remove tax penalties on the efficiency and thrift which 
are so essential to the best working of free private enterprise. 

It is about the superficial and governmentally-controlled programs that 
journalists editorialize and politicians orate. It is in the advocacy of these 
that our most admired political heroes win new plaudits as friends of the 
“common people” or “the forgotten man.” The tumult and the shouting 
among the spokesmen for labor, among the “liberal” sponsors of “social 
planning” and in the halls of our legislative bodies are largely concerned 
with these. And yet it is superlatively important that attention be given 
to the truly fundamental causes of the evils from which we continually 
suffer. 

VI 
A THOROUGHLY SELF-CONSISTENT SYSTEM of free enterprise and free 
markets we have never had and it may be that we are further from it 
now than we have been for generations. 

Our legislators and administrators continually and persistently hobble 
and regiment our economic activities. 
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They interfere with freedom by placing tariff restrictions on foreign 
trade and, though they have lately moved, in our trade agreements pro- 
gram, in the direction of freer trade, opposition to the consistent carrying 
out of this program is continually flaring up in our Congress. 

They provide in legislation for quotas to limit the production of various 
crops so as to hold up prices, thus doing for the producers of these crops 
what industrialists are prosecuted for trying to do among themselves 
for the goods of their production. 

They purchase food crops with government funds secured by taxing 
the people, and destroy them, in order to make them scarce and high in 
price in a hungry world. 

They subsidize exports so as to make certain agricultural products scarce 
in the domestic market and high in price and, to add insult to the injury 
of consumers, the funds for this are drawn from taxes which are paid, 
in large degree, by Americans whose food bills are thus to be increased. 
Yet during war-time price control they subsidized the production of 
specific goods with the idea of thereby making these goods low in price! 

They operate our system of money and bank credit in such a way as 
to bring, alternately, inflation with its disturbing evils and deflation with 
its accompanying bankruptcies and unemployment. 

And all the while they persistently apply heavy taxes upon efficiency 
and thrift and to goods largely used by the poor, and in doing so they 
simultaneously facilitate the waste of speculative holding of vacant land 
out of use. 

Though contending throughout that they are strong supporters of the 
private enterprise system and—of course!—wxtterly opposed to the wicked 
communists, they have followed policies calculated to make this system 
into a miserable caricature of what it ought to be and could be, to keep 
many men and women and children tortured and unhappy beyond any 
necessity, and to bring the private enterprise system into a discredit that, 
on the basis of its proper essence and principles, it does not deserve. Then 
they turn to Russia and Yugoslavia and to our own minuscule group of 
communists and tell us that it is #Hese who are the principal threat to the 
free enterprise system! 

Yet if we would but make our private enterprise system self-consistent 
and consistent with the principles appealed to in its defense, we could in- 
crease immensely its attractiveness and its apppeal as against any and all 
systems of regimented socialism. Such a private enterprise system—if 
only we had it in the United States—could be exhibited to the other 
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peoples of the world without the apologies to which the honest and under- 
standing are inevitably driven in attempting to defend our present carica- 
ture of it. Such a reformed and self-consistent private enterprise system 
could be exhibited—and its principles explained—proudly, with high con- 
fidence that neither communists nor any other advocates of any controlled 
or socially “planned” regimented economy could offer to a distressed 
humanity any comparable salvation from the ineptness and injustices of 


its unhappy past. 


University of Missouri 
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A Critique of the Modern Economy 


The 21st Century Looks Back. By Emanuel R. Posnack. New York: 
The William-Frederick Press, 1946, 241 pp., $2.75. 

The author, projecting himself and his readers into the next century, 
deals in retrospect with “the converging paths of Russia and the capitalist 
world” in the twentieth century and cites the parallel paths of the worid’s 
religions as “a firm foundation” for the Brotherhood of Man. He pro- 
poses a new economic system in which consumers are to have the dominant 
role. He spots imperfections in twentieth century economics and the 
provocative nature of its ecclesiastical and political antagonisms. He lists 
as hindrances to human progress fenced-in land, immobility of population, 
lack of government direction and aid in relocating populations, tariff and 
colonial systems, money fluctuation, taxation, speculation, psychological 
barriers to freedom and religious prejudice. 

The “21st century system” of economics proposed is based on the profit 
motive, but it would introduce certain collective techniques against special 
privilege. The author proposes land value taxation, but would retain in- 
come (including inheritance) taxes, permit “special monopolies in crea- 
tive fields” and give the State a positive rdle in business, and if necessary, 
allow it to operate “crucial industries” controlling transportation, com- 
munications and public utilities. But he expects his system otherwise to 
be entirely incompatible with Communism, the theories and proposals of 
which he compares with his own and refutes. 


P. K. S. 
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The Degeneration of ‘Pan-Slavism’ 


By GEorGE C. GuINs 


I 
THE RAPPROCHEMENT of the Slav nations after World War II and their 
possible unification under the rule, or at least under the protection, of the 
Soviet Union presented a problem of prime importance. The idea of ; 
union of all Slav nations is not a new one. It has originated in the aware- 
ness of their ethnic and cultural kinship. 

The famous Russian writer, N. V. Gogol, recalls in one of his stories, 
“The Terrible Vengeance” (Strashnaia Mest), the ancient legend which 
traces the descent of the Slavs from the great warrior Slovene, who lived 
in prehistoric times in the valleys of Trans-Carpathia. Gogol resurrects 
the legend in the guise of an apparition of a mighty horseman standing on 
the Carpathian Mountains. This legend that has preserved the memory 
of the father of the Slavs reveals that Slovene had three sons; before his 
death he brought them to the summit of a mountain and pointed to the 
three directions: the fertile balmy South, the farflung West, and the 
boundless East. He himself became silent forever, but as if watching how 
his three sons and their progeny would build the three branches of Slav 
peoples (the Southern, the Western, and the Eastern) .? 

The legend related by Gogol is probably his own invention, a variation 
of a kind of the bible story about origin of races from three sons of Noah. 
However, this story is interesting as a reflection of the ideas and moods of 
Gogol’s time. It reflects the consciousness, born in ancient days, of the 
dispersal of the Slavs who were linked only by a dimly perceived common 
origin to their Carpathian ancestors. It reflects also a dim realization of 
some predistined unification awaited by the ghost of the ancestral Slovene, 
hovering over the cradle of Slavism in the Carpathians. 


That was in the first half of the nineteenth century, under the absolut- 
ism of Nicholas I, when an original philosophy of a patriarchal state, 
founded on the moral principles and close relations between the Czar and 


1P. Miliukov, “Outlines of Russian Culture” (Part I, 3rd Russian Ed., p. 42): “In 
the Carpathian region, along the Upper Vistuia, in what is now Galicia and the Province 
of Volynia, was situated the most ancient settlement of the Slavs that can be traced. 
From this ceter, in direct connection with the migration of the German tribes, be- 
ginning with the Third Century A. D., the Slav began to spread to the West toward 
Oder, to the South, toward the Danube, and to the Northeast along the Dnieper and its 
tributaries.” 
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people, replaced the constitutional ideas of the Decembrists. Correspond- 
ing to these ideas, a United Slavdom was imagined as demonstrating the 
accord and intimate friendship of all Slavs. 

The founders of the Slavophile doctrine never had in mind either an 
annexation of the other Slav countries by Russia, or her political domi- 
nation over them. However, the original ideas of the Russian Slavophiles 
were perverted, and became the ideology of a reactionary movement in 
Russia and of a Russian Slav imperialism.” 

The ideology of post-revolutionary Russia, as expressed in the Soviet 
press, is equally alien to both old Slavophile idealism and the subsequent 
imperialistic trends of Panslavism: 

The Russian people never identified themselves with the imperialistic 
and chauvinistic Pan-Slavism of the monarchists . . . The slanderous 
talk about ‘new Panslavism’ is part of an anti-Soviet campaign.® 

The unification of Slav nations under the leadership of the U.S.S.R. is 
proceeding, indeed, by quite new methods and means inherent in so-called 
“Soviet Democracy.” That policy may lead the Slav nations to the point 
of complete Sovietization and, perhaps, incorporation into the Soviet 
Union. On the other hand, the Slav nations may liberate themselves from 
the present vassalage, and the rapprochement between them and the Soviet 
Union may prove to be only artificial and provisional. To understand 
which course is the more likely presupposes an understanding of the 
Slavophile philosophy and of all the obstacles which prevented the reali- 
zation of Panslav dreams in the past, as well as of peculiarities of Soviet 
procedure in uniting nations and levelling their cultural differences. 


II 


THE SLAVOPHILE weEas of the early period as formulated by Khomiakov 
(1804-1860), the brothers Kireevsky (1806-1856; 1808-1856) and later 
by Constantin Aksakov (1817-1860), emphasized the equality of all 
Slavic peoples, and set up an ideal of freedom of all Slavic nations. 

The Slavophiles idealized Russian antiquity, in which they perceived a 
domination of moral principles. The Russian people had called their 
princes to power, had entrusted them with unlimited authority; complete 


tn “The Pan Slavs of the last half of the nineteenth century differed from the Slavo- 
philes of the first half in that the latter had a soft cultural program associated with 
philosophy, while the former had a hard, political program associated with science and 
war.” (Robert Blakley, “Realism and Naturalism, 1852-1971,” N. Y. 1935, p. 28, see 
also p. 230). Cf. Thomas Marsary K,. “The Spirit of Russia,” London, George Allen 
& Unwin Ltol. 1919, V. I. Ch. IX. 

°N. Leonidov, “The New Phase in Slav History,” Moscow, New Times, 1946, No. 9. 
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understanding reigned between the people and the ruling classes. Ancient 
Russia had no class distinctions; the entire population was permeated with 
the idea of serving its country for the common good, and the position of 
a man in society was determined by the quality of his work. 

The Slavophiles wished to see Russia establish a brotherly alliance with 
other Slavic nations, whom they regarded as related to the Russians by 
blood, and they maintained that Russia should not adopt western ideas 
on State and social organization, the spirit of which was foreign to the 
Slavs. 

Subsequently, however, the theories of the Slavophiles began to undergo 
some changes, and to the wide masses of the population the doctrine ap- 
peared chiefly as the concept of a unification of all Slavic peoples under 
the general leadership and protection of Russia, “under the scepter of the 
Russian Czar,” according to the pre-revolutionary formula. 

The beginnings of Slav history are generally little known. It seems 
certain, however, that by approximately the ninth century the Slavic 
tribes had spread widely throughout the region bound in the West by the 
Elbe; in the Southwest by the Adriatic; in the East by the Volga; and in 
the Northwest by the Gulf of Finland. However, over this immense 
stretch of land the Slav tribes were scattered like islands in the sea, being 
not one large nation, but three distinct groups, those of the Western, the 
Eastern, and the Southern Slav groupings, related to each other by com- 
mon origin.‘ 

There still exists in Western Europe many Slav words and names of 
localities, and given a vivid enough imagination, the Slav nationalist move- 
ment could, on the basis of some facts and coincidences, build up 4 
theory that Europe had once been a Slav domain. 

As P. Miliukov states in his “Outlines of Russian Culture,”® Empress 
Catherine II, far in advance of the Russian historians and nationalists of 
the XIX century, had become imbued with what Miliukov terms “ethno- 
graphic patriotism,” and wrote to Grimm that she would soon be in a 
position to prove that the ancient Slavs had given their own names to the 
majority of the rivers, mountains, valleys and forests of France, Scotland, 
and other countries. She felt sure that the Salic law was of Slav origin, 
that Clovis and the Merovingians were also Slavs, since she explained the 
name Ludwig by Slavic etymology, lud-dvig, mover of the people. She 


4G. Vernadsky & M. Karpovich, “History of Russia”, v. 1. “Ancient Russia”, New 
Haven, 1943, Ch. VIII. 
5 P. Miliukov, op. cit., Part III, v. 2, p. 417. 
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acknowledged also as a fact, and believed it to be highly significant, that 
the French Kings took their oath and their crowning in Rheims, on 
“4 Slavic Gospel.” 

It was approximately along the same lines that the fantasies of Pan- 
Germanism developed, dreams which led to the idea of the triumph of 
the German spirit and its domination over all of Europe. The ideas of 
the Slavophiles followed the same road, which brought them finally to 
“Panrussism” or “Panslavism” with a dream that found its expression in 
Pushkin’s words: “The Slav rivers shall meet within the Russian Sea,” or 
poet Tyutchev’s “prediction” of the Panslav Czar (Vseslavianskii Czar). 

No matter how sensible the proposal to unite all Slavs into one national 
family, can be made to seem, it proves to be far from realization at 
present.® 


Ill 
SLAV HISTORY INCLUDES, it is true, several attempts in the past toward 
unification, but they appeared, and were realized, nearly always in sep- 
arate Slav groupings, and not on a Pan-Slavic scale. 

First, in the ninth century, an abortive attempt was made to unite 
various Slavic tribes against the Franks. The task of the unification of 
the Balkan Slavs was undertaken in the tenth, and later in the twelfth 
centuries by Bulgaria, which was at that time the most powerful nation 
in the Balkans. In the fourteenth century this part was played by Serbia’ 
which, under King Stephen Dushan, assumed a dominating position in 
the Balkans and subjugated Bulgaria. 

The dream of unification was destroyed, first, after the battle of the 
Maritsa in 1371, mentioned in the Bulgarian national hymn, (“The Maritsa 
whispers, full of blood, the maiden weeps, sorely wounded”) and then 
after the battle of Kosovo Polje (1339), mentioned in the song, “Why 
so sad, people of Serbia, glory calls you to the Kosovo Polje, the bloody 


feast.” The Balkan Slavs were then cast under the oppressive Turkish 
yoke. 


There were also attempts at partial unification made by the Western 
Slavs. A leading part could have been assumed in this respect either by 
Czechoslovakia or Poland. Both these Slav countries had reached, in the 
fifteenth century, a high degree of culture and national consciousness. 


_ ° “A Slav Union, the whole world can observe at present, has nothing common with 
the ideas of a dead panslavism.” (War and the Working Class, 1945, No. 7, p- 26). 
In blood fighting an idea the Slav solidarity is reborn. There is no vestige of the old 
panslavism in it.” (Y. Srverma, Slaviane, 1944, No. 5). 

‘L. A. Pogodin, “History of Serbia,” St. Petersburg, 1909. 
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Czechs and Slovaks formed in the ninth century a single state, Great 
Moravia, but it was destroyed during the Magyar invasion of Central 
Europe in the tenth century and Slovakia passed under Magyar rule. As 
to the Czechs, they founded the Kingdom of Bohemia, which for centuries 
was among the most powerful and glorious in Central Europe. Their 
cultural development in many ways was far in advance of that of any 
other Slavonic race. However, the Czechs were always in close contact 
with the Germans and their culture. 

After an unsuccessful revolt in the seventeenth century the Czechs lost 
their freedom at the battle of the Bila Hora (White Mountain) near 
Prague, in 1620. In a little over a generation after the Battle of White 
Mountain, Bohemia had lost its most important political rights, three- 
fourths of its nobility, its most eminent citizens, its schools of learned 
men, and had virtually lost its independence. When Josepf II died in 
1790, the government was officially German. The Czech language had 
been banished from the offices of government where it was previously the 
official equal of German.* However, two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
Bohemia still spoke their native Czech language, and soon thereafter, in 
the early nineteenth century, a resurrection of Czech culture began. 
Since then the national revival continued up to the time of World War II. 
The Czechs again reached a high level of culture, and became probably 
the most westernized among the Slav countries. 

As an independent State soon after the end of World War I, Czechoslo- 
vakia became the most democratic nation among the Slav peoples. Due 
to the extermination of the Czech nobility by the Germans in the seven- 
teenth century, and confiscation of about three-fourths of the manors, 
the democratization of this country became simpler and easier than in any 
other European countries where many survivals of feudalism still domin- 
ated. 

Poland’s history seemed to be more favorable to promote her to the 
leading place among the Slavs. In. the fifteenth century Poland was, 
indeed, a great European country. By the fourteenth century she had 
united herself with Lithuania which, in its turn, had incorporated many 
Russian lands. 

In 1410 Poland defeated the Teutonic Order at Gruenwald and Tannen- 
berg, an event which the German nation has always considered a dark 


8 R. J. Kerner, “Bohemia in the Eighteenth Century,” New York, Macmillan, 1932, 
pp. 13, 50-51, 352, 371. “Im consequence of the White Mountain (Bila Hora) © 
tastrophe we, the Czechs, had lost both independence and our leaders” (Yan Shverma, 
“The Slav solidarity in the Czech’s policy,” Slaviane Moscow 1944, No. 5). 
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blot upon its escutcheon, and which has inspired the Polish patriots. In 
the second half of the fifteenth century Polond, already in possession of the 
Ukraine, Galicia, and the Carpathian lands, united under her rule the 
territory encompassing present-day East Prussia, with Thorn, Danzig 
and Kuhlm, and fortified herself at the mouth of the Vistula and the Baltic 
Sea. A Pole, Prince Wadisaw, the oldest son of Kazimirez Jagiellonczyk, 
king of Poland from 1447 to 1492, ruled Bohemia. The Hungarians 
chose Wadisaw as their king, and he ruled Hungary from 1490 until his 
death in 1516. 

Small wonder that Poland was then casting her eyes eastward. The 
subjugating of the principality of Moscow would have been tantamount 
to unifying practically the entire Slavic world under her rule. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century Poland was a European 
State undoubtedly excelling Muscovy as a cultural entity and having great 
possibilities of expansion at the expense of Russia. During the “Time 
of Troubles” the Moscow government’s authority was shaken and full 
disorder reigned across the country, Poles seized Smolensk and Moscow, 
and their dreams of greatness were nearly realized. But the Russians over- 
came this crisis, and after that the preponderance of power shifted in 
favor of Russia.° 

Poland still dominated in the Ukraine. But the Ukrainian peasants, 
oppressed by their Polish landlords and persecuted by a militant Catholi- 
cism, were ready to revolt against Poland. The Zaporog Cossacks headed 
the uprising, and their struggle against Poland began in 1635. The great 
revolt under the leadership of Bodan Chmielnicki came in 1648. The 
Crimean Tartars supported him, but they proved unfaithful. After great 
initial successes the Cossacks were defeated in 1651. It became impossible 
for them to secure their independence, and they preferred to submit to the 
Moscow Czar. Afterwards Keiv and the Ukraine became part of Russia, 
and Moscow acquired a decisive political superiority over Poland. 

This is the root of the “ancient feuding of the Slavs among themselves,” 
as Pushkin has put it; that is, the contention between Russia and Poland 
for supremacy, a contention which was resolved, as could have been fore- 
told in view of geographical conditions, in favor of Russia. 

The geographic situation of Russia put her destiny at stake while she 


® Prof. S. Konovalov, “Russo-Polish Relations: An Historical Survey,” London, The 
Cresset Press, 1945, pp. 12-16. We find there a quotation from Prof. Stanislav Kot: 
“From 1648 it became clear that Poland was threatened with catastrophe and disorder. 
A nation that had been strong and flourishing slipped into poverty and disorder, from 
which it never really recovered till the disaster of the Partitions.” 
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was invaded by the Tartars. But since she survived and liberated herself 
from the Mongol yoke, the same geographic factor became much more 
advantageous as compared with that of other Slav countries. It opened 
up for Russia great possibilities of expansion and enrichment. Her power 
rose quickly and her culture became very original, thanks to various in- 
fluences, the Byzantine as much as the Oriental, and to her absorbing 
many tribes each of which invested something valuable in the common 


cultural thesaurus. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the political superiority of Russia, Polish cul- 
tural influence in Russia even strengthened during the second half of the 
Seventeenth century. The customs of the Polish court and the luxury of 
the Polish nobility impressed Russian military and diplomatic officers. Rus- 
sian churchmen educated in Kiev imported into Moscow a Polish theology. 
However, as soon as Russia approached the Baltic Sea and entered into 
constant relations with the Western European Powers, she began to ab- 
sorb the philosophy, science, arts, and technics of all the European nations, 
and then Poland lost her former cultural as well as political influence. 

For some time, as stated above, Poland had a priority in the field of cul- 
ture because of her close connections with Western Europe. But inas- 
much as Russia established immediate connections with the great sources 
of Western culture and civilization, Poland lost her last advantage. Rus- 
sia has excelled Poland, as she has all other Slavic nations, not only by 
her might but also by the originality and richness of her culture. 

Inasmuch as Russian power rose, Russia became the hope of the Slav 
nations and peoples. While strong danger still existed from Germany, the 
Slav peoples cherished the dream of unification, a dream shared not only 
by such Russian Slavophiles as Kireevsky, Aksakov, Khomiakov, Samarin, 
but also by the Poles Stanislaw Staszic and Wincenty Pol, the Serbian 
Karadjic, the Slovak Jan Kollar, and others. 


IV 

Many times the Slav nations have manifested their vitality. The Rus- 
sians under the Tartar yoke, the Bulgarians and Serbs under the Turks, 
and the Czechs, despite intensive Germanization, preserved their national 
spirit and the originality of their culture. The renaissance of Czech cul- 
ture at the beginning of the nineteenth century was chiefly due to the 
efforts of a group of nationalists and to the influence of Czech literature. 
Many Slav scholars tried, therefore, to unite Slav science and to create a 
spiritual center for Slav unity: 


( 
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Josef Dobrovsky (1753-1829), the patriarch of Slav philology went 
to Russia to carry out research in Russian history and the Russian language. 
He trained his pupils in the spirit of Russo-Czech solidarity. Josef 
Jungmann, also an eminent philologist, was credited with the foundation 
of the Slav library in Prague, in order to provide a spiritual center for 
Slav unity. 

Polish lexicographer S. B. Linde worked on the project of a Slav acad- 
emy. Its motive was to be the creation of a single language for all Slavs. 
Linde’s ideal is characterized in these words: “From Kamchatka to Laba, 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic spreads one language of many dialects 
like the progeny of one father which live scattered over a huge land.”?° 


A cultural rapprochement of the Slav nations was considered by all 
of them to be a prerequisite of any serious cultural influence of the 
Slavs in the world. Under the impression of this Slav movement Johan 
Herder, professor at Jona University, predicted a brilliant future for the 
Slavs and called them accordingly “liberators of mankind.” 

Under Herder’s influence a Slovak, Jan Kollar (1793-1852) wrote 
his poem “Slavy Deera” (Daughter of Glory) in which he expressed faith 
that Slav spiritual unity would be a blessing for the whole world. 

The same idea was later expressed by a Frenchman, C. Robert, who 
taught that the strength of Panslavism lay above all else in a spiritual 
concept entirely free of the ranging European materialism. 

As early as 1894 J. Kollar uttered the following prophetic words: 


What will become of us Slavs in a hundred years? What will become 
of all Europe? Slavic life, despite the deluge, will everywhere widen the 
boundaries of its steps; and that language, which the unjust police of the 
Germans regarded as that of slaves will resound under the roofs of palaces 
and on the lips of our rivals themselves. Science likewise shall flow in 
a Slavic channel; the costumes, customs, and songs of our people shall be 
fashionable on the Seine and the Elbe. Ah, would that I had rather been 
born in that time of Slavic empire or that later I might rise again from my 
grave." 


These words inspired all Slavs with a creed for their great future. In 
writing his poem Kollar had originally in mind his beloved, but her features 
transfigured gradually into an ideal, and ‘“Slavdom became his real be- 
loved, a Laura, whom he was looking for, over whom he wept, and of 
whom he sang.’’?? 


Cf. Vlaho S. Vlahovic, “Two Hundred 50 million and one Slavs,” New York, 
Slav Publications Inc., 1945, pp. 78-81. 

- Slavy Deeras, canto III, sonnet 110. 

“Cf. Adam Michiewicz, “Les Slaves,” (Cours professé au College de France, Paris), 
1914: “L’amante de Kollar peu a peu s’idealise et devient une figure, un souvenir.” “La 


Slavie est son amante, la Laure qu’il cherche partout, qu'il pleure et qu’il chante” (p. 
24). 
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Slavophilism prospered naturally among the Czechs who hated the Ger. 
mans and looked to Russia for aid. At the same time the Polish intellj- 
gentsia became inimical to Russia because of her participation in the 
partitions of Poland and her oppressions of the Polish national movement. 

The Polish intelligentsia believed, and still believe, that sometime the 
Russian colossus will be broken and a Great Poland will be restored. The 
fate of Poland is tragic indeed, and it is understandable that Poles, proud of 
the brilliant past of their native country, have never ceased to dream about 
her renaissance. 

The Polish national dreams were vividly expressed by the inspired Polish 
poet and nationalist, Adam Mickiewicz. He was an exponent of so-called 
Polish Messianism. 

Mickiewicz refused to recognize the ability and inclination of the Rus- 
sian people to unify the Slavs. In his opinion, the ancient Slavic heritage 
in Russia had perished, leaving but a mass of people still speaking the Slav 
language but with many Finnish and Tartar elements, and permeated by 
the Mongolian spirit, a spirit of slavery and destruction.’® Poland alone 
was a fountainhead of sincere and unadulterated striving toward a Pan- 
slavist unification. Poland herself, as an embodiment of the Slav spirit, 
has always leaned toward the West. She has been humiliated, trampled 
into the dust, crucified as it were, but this sacrifice gives her the right, 


upon resurrection, to become the saviour of the nations to whom she will 


transmit the qualities of true Slavic spirit. 

Poland, Mickewicz believed, would arise to life and new beauty, purified 
by suffering, and when she would arise war would end."* 

The faith in Polish Messianism has transmitted itself to other Polish 
poets and writers. The messianists believed that the Christianity of the 
Slav nations, with the Poles as bearers of the Cross, was predestined to 


13 See description of the Russian troops in Mickiewicz’s Dziady’ III (Digression): 
mixed race, mixed troops, “Here a Mongolian is seen, there a homesick Lithuanian . . . 
the Kalmuck. . . . A German officer in a coach . . .” (G. R. Noyes, “Poems by Adam 
Mickiewicz,” New York Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 1944, p. 340). 

14 Adam Mickiewicz, ‘Des Origines Slaves,” Paris, 1882: “Les Slaves sont une race 
religieuse, simple, bonne et forte. II faut que l’espirit nouveau, qui fera appel 4 ses 
sympathies, représente toutes les qualités domestiques, communales et politiques de cette 
race; il faut que, dans cet appel, le Bohéme se reconnaisse frére du Polonais et du Russe. 
Mais ou est le berceau de cet esprit? Je le dirai du risque de déplaire 4 mes concitoyens 
russes et bohemes et 4 ceux du Danube . . . Ce berceau ne peut se trouver qu’au milieu 
du peuple qui a le plus suffert de tous les peuples Slaves et qui a le plus servi |’Europe: 
le peuple polonais porte tous ces caracteres...” (pp. 50-1, author’s note). 

On the Polish Messianism in Mickiewicz’s works see G. R. Noyes, introduction, 
“Poems by A. Mickiewicz,” pp. 30-2, 34 and Mickiewicz’s “The Books of the Polish 
Nation and of the Polish Pilgrims,” especially pp. 387, 405, included in the same book. 
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save the rest of the world which had become steeped in materialism. The 
Russian Slavophiles could not therefore fire enthusiasm in Polish hearts, 
for a belief in the future of the Polish nation never had been extinguished. 


15 Alexander I gave his Polish Kingdom a parliament, full internal self-government 
with separate finance and tariffs, and an army. “Under this regime the Poles or- 
ganized considerable economic prosperity for fifteen years.” (Konovalov, op. cit., p. 21). 


University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


The Land Question in the Ancient Lands 


Land and Poverty in the Middle East. By Doreen Warriner. London and 
New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, (542 Fifth Ave, 
New York 19), 1948, 149 pp., 7s, 6d. 


This is the first of a series of monographs, “Middle East Economic and 
Social Studies,” which is planned to deal with population, education, agri- 
culture, industry, trade and communications, raw materials, banking and 
finance. The basic problem of the Middle East economy is the poverty of 
the peasants. Miss Warriner analyzes that problem. She knows factually 
that extreme poverty is general and is everywhere a result of the low pro- 
ductivity of the land and of the excessive share of the farm income taken 
by the landlords, except in Egypt, where productivity is high and the 
tenure system equally disastrous. She proposes new forms of land tenure 
and land use, but her proposals are inadequate. Although her horizons are 
too limited, she makes a valuable contribution in showing the relationships 


between poverty, productivity, land tenure and land use. 
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The Civic Revival in Ohio * 


By Rosert H. BREMNER 


I 

IN THE YEAR 1897 the people of Toledo, Ohio, chose as their mayor Samuel 
M. Jones. He was a manufacturer of oil well appliances who in the 
middle of life had begun to read and wonder about the ethical and 
economic problems of human existence. His conduct embarrassed some 
of his fellow townsmen because both in public and private life he was 
willing to translate the abstractions of Christian philosophy into homely 
practice. 

Jones’ most marked personal characteristics were an almost over- 
powering feeling of kinship with the rest of humanity and a direct, 
unsophisticated habit of mind which made it possible for him to infuse 
commonplace events with a spiritual significance. It did not seem in- 
congruous to him that his belief in the brotherhood of man and the eight 
hour day should be voiced in the same poem nor that in another poem 
he should treat the right to work as a corollary of the Golden Rule. 

Jones was more fortunate than many lovers of humanity for, while he 
necessarily made many political enemies and was continually reviled as a 
humbug and a hypocrite, he nevertheless convinced the mass of Toledoans 
of his sincerity. They responded loyally in every crisis, re-electing him 
mayor in 1899, 1901 and 1903, each time against the opposition of the 
major and minor political organizations, the preachers, the reformers, 
the business associations, the newpapers, and the orthodox Socialists. 

Jones died in 1904. A year later one of his disciples, Brand Whitlock, 
succeeded to the mayoralty and retained that office until 1913. Whitlock 
Was a young attorney and novelist who was to achieve international 
recognition as the American Minister to Belgium during the first World 
War. His friendship with Jones left a deep impress on his life, but even 
before coming under the Mayor’s influence, Whitlock had been exposed 


to a variety of social environments which in themselves were enough 


to produce an unusual type of politician. 
He had grown up in Methodist parsonages in a succession of small 
towns in Northern Ohio; he had been a newspaper reporter in Chicago 


* One of a series of papers drawn from a dissertation presented in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy from the Ohio State University. 
The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Prof. Lawrence F. Hill, who 
encouraged and supervised the investigation. 
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during one of the more flamboyant periods of that city’s history; later 
he had known and admired John Peter Altgeld and had held a political 
job during the latter’s term as Governor of Illinois. 

Long before he became mayor, he had begun to feel a distaste for politics, 
Though a lawyer, or perhaps because of it, he had acquired a distrust for 
statutes. He was convinced that in every case, mercy was a more rational 
ideal than justice. By the time of his first election he had published two 
novels and was working on a third. Already he had begun to want to 
give up everything else and devote himself seriously to a literary career, 

While Jones and Whitlock were revolutionizing the theory and practice 
of politics in Toledo, a still more commanding figure rose to dominate the 
political life of the neighboring city of Cleveland. Tom L. Johnson, 
mayor of Cleveland from 1901 to 1909, was the son of a former slave 
owner. Wealthy before he was out of his twenties, Johnson was on 


the road to becoming a millionaire when his interest was dramatically 


diverted from money-making to the social philosophy of Henry George. 

Though himself a successful street railway operator, Johnson never 
lost an opportunity to point out the virtues of public ownership of public 
utilities. Similarly, although at one time prominently identified with an 
important steel enterprise, he was a vociferous free trader. By 1901 he 
had divested himself of all his business holdings and henceforth directed 
his energies exclusively to potitics. 

As Mayor of Cleveland, he led the citizens of that city in one of the 
twentieth century’s most interesting experiments in democracy. The 
qualities of resourcefulness and leadership which he displayed in his fight 
to build what he called “ a city on a hill” entitles him to rank as one of the 
outstanding statesmen of the last fifty years. 

Closely identified with Johnson in his work in Cleveland were Newton 
D. Baker and Frederic C. Howe. The former was a brilliant attorney who 
served as City Solicitor under Johnson and was elected mayor after John- 
son’s death. Like Whitlock, he won national prominence during the ad- 
ministration of Woodrow Wilson. Howe was a serious young reformer 
who was converted into a radical by association with Johnson. His career 
is the best documented illustration we have of the evolution of an Eastern 
intellectual liberal, schooled in civil service and tariff reform, imto a middle- 
western democrat. 

Il 
THE POLITICAL MOVEMENT evoked by the ideas and personalities of thest 
men and the issues which they brought before the people of their respective 
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cities has been called the “Civic Revival.” It was so named because it 
represents the reawakening of faith in cities as positive agents of civiliza- 
tion. Specifically it marks a revival of hope in the possibility of achieving 
democracy in an urban environment after a long period in which the 
problems wrought by city and industrial growth had seemed so complex 
that many Americans despaired of a democratic solution to them. Thomas 
Jefferson was but one of a succession of philosophers and statesmen who 
looked upon democracy as the peculiar property of an agrarian people. 

The rising interest in civic affairs in the early Nineteen Hundreds was 
not confined to the cities of Cleveland and Toledo nor even to the State 
of Ohio. Indeed this period is known as an era of municipal reform. The 
“Civic Revival,” however, was not a typical municipal reform move- 
ment. Unlike so many other contemporary movements, the Civic Revival 
was not a short-lived uprising of the people of the two cities against 
notoriously corrupt administrations. The aim of its leaders was not to 
“throw the rascals out” by electing the other party to office. Certainly 
it was not an attempt by good government groups to give the cities 
involved a businessman’s government. While the movement introduced 
many reforms which made the politics of the two cities cleaner and the 
administration of their affairs more efficient, its main impulse was not 
toward reform. From a political standpoint the Civic Revival was not 
primarily an effort to secure “good government” but rather one to regain 
self-government. 

For this reason, to understand “The Civic Revival in Ohio” one must 
understand the political personalities, issues, philosophy, and techniques 
of the movement. But the leaders of the Civic Revival were interested 
in such political measures as municipal home rule, the destruction of 
party rule, and the democratization of state and local government through 
the use of direct legislation, not as ends in themselves, but only as means 
by which a definite social program could be realized. As it happened the 
Civic Revivalists never won the complete political control over all the 
agencies of government which was a prerequisite to putting their program 
into effect. Consequently their movement is an example of conflict 
rather than achievement. This story aims to show, in as concrete a way as 
possible, what the Civic Revivalists were fighting for, what they fought 
against, and how the fight was carried on. 


Ill 


THE CIVIC REVIVAL occurred during the period of American history 
which is known as the Progressive Era. Although the period was charac- 
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terized by a sensible awareness of the need for improving the political 
methods of democracy, it was a time when the basic premises of American 
political philosophy were accepted with more enthusiasm and less question- 
ing than ever before or, perhaps, since. Because the leaders of the Civic 
Revival believed so thoroughly in the promise of America’s future and 
were so confident of the ability of the individual average man to determine 
his own economic and political destiny, the writer’s original intention 
was to present the Civic Revival as the urban phase of the national 
Progressive Movement. As his research progressed, however, he became 
more and more impressed by the features which distinguished the Cleveland 
and Toledo movements from the numerous other local, state and national 
reform and trust-busting activities which were taking place at the same 
time. He began to believe that in this particular instance it was the 
features which made the movement unique instead of typical that made it 
worth study. Consequently the elements deserve emphasis which sepa- 
rated the Civic Revival from the other progressive movements of the time. 

The majority of the other uplift movements occurring simultaneously 
with the Civic Revival were political manifestations of the reform or 
(as one of the leaders of the Civic Revival phrased it) the “evangelical” 
psychology. Their aim, reduced to its lowest common denominator, 
was simply to make people be good. Their program was to induce upright 
men to unite into a militant political force, secure the passage of good 
laws, enforce them rigidly, and put the bad people (i.e. the law breakers) 
into jail. The Civic Revival was also an attempt to improve men’s 
characters but unlike most of the reform movements contemporary with 
it, it was animated by an economic rather than a moralistic approach to the 
problem. Leaders like Golden Rule Jones and Tom Johnson believed 
that unwholesome social conditions and not wicked or weak men and 
women should be the target of the true reformer’s zeal. They thought 
that human beings grew better from the inside out instead of vice versa; 
therefore they had no interest in using coercive laws or revolutionary force 
to impose a higher standard of conduct on society. What they did hope 
to do was to rid society of two factors which they felt made the normal 
development of an individual’s personality much harder to achieve than 


it should be. 
IV 


THE Two Factors the Civic Revivalists sought to uproot were privilege 
and poverty. To them the two were inseparably linked, for, as they saw 
it, privilege was the cause of poverty and poverty was the social condition 
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out of which ignorance, despair, crime, and vicious habits grew. Accord- 
ing to their definition, privilege was akin to monopoly. Our present 
economic system offers a prize to men for being unscrupulous, they said. 
That prize is privilege. Privilege is the right acquired or protected by 
law of doing business under more favorable terms than those enjoyed 
by the rest of the people. It is the economic advantage private individuals 
derive from such benefits as protective tariffs, franchise grants and tax 
exemptions, or from the private enjoyment of the socially-created values 
of land, natural resources, and public utilities. Frederic C. Howe called 
privilege the art of getting something for nothing, of gaining wealth 
without labor. 

The Civic Revivalists were disturbed by privilege, not just because 
they believed it.unjust that a few men should profit at the expense of 
the rest of society, but because they thought that no matter in what way 
privilege was expressed, its economic result was always the same: Privilege 
is a means of siphoning off, or taking wealth, they said, but not of produc- 
ing it. It is destructive rather than creative in its results for it blocks the 
normal avenues by which wealtk. is produced. Its result is poverty—not 
the material poorness of the philosopher or the pioneer farmer—but the 
enforced sordid destitution of the slums and tenant farms. 

The Civic Revivalists were aroused because they thought that privilege, 
far from being a necessary or natural phenomenon of social development, 
was an artificial, abnormal condition. They were worried because they 
thought that ultimate control of politics, as of nearly every other phase 
of American life, was passing into the hands of a small group of men who 
used their wealth and social prestige to win new privileges which would 
in turn bring them still more wealth and power. 

It was not a part of the Civic Revivalists’ program to punish men either 
because they had succeeded or failed under the existing system. They 
hoped instead to establish in their cities a new privilege-free system, in 
which the granting to all of equal access to the natural opportunities of 
the community would end involuntary poverty; in which the values 
created by the mere presence of large numbers of people in a limited area 
would be taken by the city and used for the benefit of all its citizens; 
and in which each individual, corrupted neither by privilege nor poverty, 
would be able to devote his best and sincerest efforts to the development 
of his own and his city’s personality. 

How the Civic Revivalists tried to take down the prize of privilege 
and what they did toward the realization of the new system in Cleveland 
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and Toledo is the subject of later studies in this investigation. The con. 
cept of privilege links the Cleveland and the Toledo movements.' The 
fact that the Civic Revival was a conscious battle against privilege js 
what makes this segment of local history important. The idea of priyi- 
lege is perhaps the most important recent American contribution to 
political philosophy. If for no other reason, it has significance to the 
student as an example of an economic interpretation of politics developed 
independently of Marxian influences. The concept has a practical as well 
as an academic interest today since it offers rational explanation of social 
problems at a time of world crisis. 


v 

IN SETTING DOWN the story of the Civic Revival, the writer did not seek 
to draw up a balance sheet of the virtues and deficiencies of the move- 
ment. His aim has been objective in the sense that a sincere effort has 
been made to comprehend what the Civic Revivalists were thinking and 
trying to do and to write understandingly of their program. The ap- 
proach cannot claim to be dispassionate, for from the start the writer liked 
the men he was writing about, found their ideas stimulating, and sought 
to recapture something of this optimism and enthusiasm. 

Study of a ten-year period in the political history of two middle- 
western cities normally might not produce absorbing material. Yet this 
conscious effort to make democracy work in an urban, industrialized so- 
ciety excited great hopes and visions among those who were engaged in it. 
They were aware of the importance of their work and proud of their re- 
sponsibility. The leaders of the movement liked to think that out of their 
efforts on behalf of the people, and even more out of the efforts of the 


1 The idea of privilege determines the organization of the studies which the present 
paper introduces. The first section describes the personalities of the leaders of the 
movement and attempts to show how four of them came to understand privilege. The 
second presents the philosophy of the Civic Revival. Its purpose is to define the term 
“privilege,” to explore the influence of the single tax theories of Henry George on the 
movement, and to explain the attitude of the Civic Revivalists toward home rule, direct 
legislation, and municipal ownership of public utilities. The central and most significant 
portion of the investigation contains several examples of how the Civic Revivalists fought 
privilege. This has been done not by emphasizing electoral campaigns, but by discussing 
the street railway controversy in Cleveland, Tom Johnson’s fight for tax equality, and 
the gas and ice monopoly cases in Toledo. In this section the writer has also placed 4 
discussion of the political techniques of the Civic Revival and of those of its opponents. 
The last section describes some of the results of the movement. Its most important 
results were admittedly intangible in nature: civic enthusiasm, humanitarianism, and the 
devedopment of an enlightened social curiosity. Nevertheless an attempt has been made 
to present these results in a graphic way through a discussion of the park popularization 
policy in Cleveland, the Civic Center movement, Cooley Farms, and other efforts under- 
taken by the Civic Revivalists to make their cities human. 
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people themselves in uniting against the enemies to their sovereignty, 
Cleveland and Toledo had emerged as real cities where before there had 
been only a lot of people living around factories. To those who took 
part in the Civic Revival, it was a tremendous experience. Years after- 
ward Brand Whitlock, loaded with honors for his work as American 
Minister to Belgium during the first World War would recall his career 
as mayor of Toledo as the most satisfying period of his life. In the midst 
of a lifetime devoted to liberal causes, Frederic C. Howe would remember 
his participation in the Civic Revival as the crusade of his youth. 

Besides Whitlock, Howe, Jones and Johnson, important contributions 
were made to the civic revival by Newton D. Baker, Peter Witt, Edward 
W. Bemis, Harris R. Cooley, and Herbert S. Bigelow. Jones and Johnson 
were business men; Howe, Whitlock and Baker were lawyers; Cooley and 
Bigelow were ministers. Thus the leaders of the Civic Revival were drawn 
from classes which do not ordinarily support radical programs for the 
improvement of society. These men differed from each other in impor- 
tant respects, but they were alike in possessing one quality not often 
found in municipal reformers: each one of them had a conscious philosophy 
of life and government. Furthermore, as a group, their social beliefs were 
harmonious; they were in general agreement both as to the cause of 
municipal corruption and as to its cure.” 

Jones apparently derived his philosophy from a kind of social (as con- 
trasted to a religious) experience. Johnson and Bigelow got theirs pri- 
marily from Henry George. Whitlock obtained his from his association 
with men like Altgeld and Jones, from his experiences as a lawyer and 
reporter, and from the wide reading which encouraged his native compas- 
sion. Howe, Baker, and the other figures in the Cleveland movement got 
their inspiration primarily from Johnson. Witt had been a Populist; 
Cooley put into action the teaching of the Social Gospel. The presence of 
a life concept gave these men the vision, idealism and courage they needed 
to sustain them in their long fight. Most of all it gave them purpose: 
they knew what they wanted to do. The possession of an underlying 
philosophy did not make them dogmatic. Instead it provided them with a 
foundation which made their experiences meaningful to them and which 


made them all the more receptive to new ideas. 
What makes a radical? Why are some men dissatisfied with the com- 
fortable assumptions their fellows accept? Why did Whitlock seek four 


It is for this reason, as much as because they occurred at approximately the same 
time and in the same state, that we are justified in considering the Cleveland and Toledo 
movement as parts of a larger one to which we have given the name, the Civic Revival. 
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terms as Mayor when, to put it mildly, politics distressed him? How did 
it happen that Newton D. Baker, a scholarly and fastidious practitioner of 
the most conservative of the professions, became, for a time, a dogged 
battler against the interests most lawyers defend? Something happens to 
some men which makes them feel the injustice of existing conditions more 
keenly than others. Something gives them a clue to what is wrong. 
Something else gives them an idea of what society should be like. And 
something makes them feel most at peace with themselves when they are 
fighting hardest to make this vision come true. We propose later to 
examine the personal history of a few of the leaders of our movement in 
an attempt to discover what it was that made them radicals, or, as the 
single taxers used to say, how they came to “see the cat.” 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
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The Changing Status of German Farm Labor in the 
Interwar Period 


By Frrepa WUNDERLICH 


DuRING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS the status of the German farm workers 
has undergone a transformation in three different stages. In the first 
stage, during the imperial regime, the employer-employe relation in eastern 
Germany still showed feudal traces although the development from status 
to contract was well under way. In the second stage, the period of democ- 
racy, all legal remnants of feudalism were wiped out, the farm worker 
was included in all labor laws, attempts were made to abolish differences 
between his status and that of the industrial worker. In the third period 
the Nazis, by stressing the public character of the work, reversed the 
former trend and inaugurated a development from contract to status. 

The labor-management situation in German agriculture has differed de- 
cidedly from that in industry. This is true for all countries but was es- 
pecially pronounced in Germany because of the late abolition of serfdom 
and the way in which liberation was achieved. The abolition of serfdom, 
which was not completed before the middle of the nineteenth century, 
left Germany as to land tenure divided into two distinct parts: the land 
east of the Elbe where large estates prevailed, and the south and west with 
mostly small and middle-sized peasant holdings. The Elbe formed an agrar- 
ian and cultural frontier. A serious labor problem existed only in the east 
where the landed aristocracy maintained many feudal traditions while 
labor considered itself part of the modern working class. 

In the regions of small farming the distinction between farmer and 
worker was not clear cut. The small farmer could be a worker intermit- 
tently. There was no social gap between those who employed and those 
who provided labor. In fact, the peasant was the most hard working 


laborer. Twenty-two per cent of all German farmers worked without any 
help whatsoever and 60.8 per cent only with the help of family members. 
Not more than 17.2 per cent of all farms hired labor, according to the 
census of 1925.1 Children continued to work after school on their parents’ 
farm for ten to fifteen years in return for their keep and pocket money. 
The peasant and his family worked harder than the farm worker, fre- 
quently earned less, but found compensation in their independence, their 
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social status, their attachment to the soil. They found themselves emo. 
tionally bound to their holding by a tie amounting almost to devotion 
and maintained it for the family even under the most unfavorable con. 
ditions. Sales took place only under extreme pressure. 

The two million hired workers could be grouped into several main types, 
More than half of them were farm servants, a large part of whom were em- 
ployed on family farms. Servants came largely from the peasant class and 
returned to it through marriage, heritage or settlement. The second largest 
group were wage hands, either with or without property. They were 
either deputatists, i.e. workers bound by yearly contracts, who received 
their wages only partly in cash, partly in a plot of land, dwelling with 
stable, livestock, potatoes, milk, fuel, etc. Or they were seasonal workers 
who lived in villages near the estate and went out to work during the 
season. Some were owners of small holdings which did not produce enough 
to give them a living and who went out for work, leaving cultivation of 
their own land to their wives and children. In some parts of the south in- 
dustrial workers took on farm work during long harvest vacations. A 
third group, migratory workers, moved from one part of the country to 
the other during the season. 

In sections of Northwest Germany the Heuerling system prevailed. 
Heuerlings were laborers with small holdings who leased land and paid the 
rent in the form of labor. There were about 30,000 of them before 
Hitlerism. 

The large estates in the East had to rely on a class of landless farmhands, 
the former serfs, whose land had been bought by the feudal lords during 
the long drawn out process of liberation. Up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century they had received a large part of their wages in shares of 
the crops. This created a community of interest between employer and 
worker. It meant greater independence, less work, but proletarization 
when, during the latter part of the nineteenth century, shares were dis- 
placed by wages paid in money and definitely fixed wages in kind. With 
the breaking up of the community of interest the workers began to feel 
personally dependent, especially since the landholding class regarded them 
as servants. Until late in the nineteenth century the estate owner con- 
stituted the police power and applied the poor law. He controlled the 
worker’s daily life through the school, the church and domination of the 
local and district community. 


1Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. . Volks-, Berufs- und Betriebszablung vom 16. Juni 
1925. Vol. 410, Berlin, 1929, p. 9. 
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The wording of contracts was oppressive. They included regulations 
concerning family life and prohibition of subscription to socialist papers. 
Hours were long; wages lagged considerably behind those in industry; 
housing was poor; education unsatisfactory. Everything that makes life 
worth living was withheld from the eastern farm workers. A wide breach 
existed between them and the estate owners, most of whom belonged to 
the aristocracy. Although population is dense in Germany, these eastern 
workers lived remote as in a far away colony. Landlessness and isolation 
were their characteristics in distinction from those in other parts of the 
country who could mingle with people of similar social standards. Preser- 
vation of obsolete laws—due to the political power of the Junker class— 
made improvements difficult, if not impossible. 


The Flight from the Land 


WITH THE GROWING INDUSTRIALIZATION of Germany, from the Seventies 
of the nineteenth century on, the agricultural segment decreased. This 
phenomenon which appears in all industrializing countries, took on special 
features in Eastern Germany. Here not only the surplus population mi- 
grated to the towns, but migration became flight from the land and espe- 
cially a flight of eastern laborers. They either went to Western and Cen- 
tral Germany or emigrated overseas. This rural exodus became so detri- 
mental to the Eastern estates that they began to resort to foreign labor. 
436,000 foreign workers were employed in German agriculture at the out- 
break of the First World War.? 

The democratic government which had come into power after the revo- 
lution of 1918 made serious attempts to abolish feudal privileges and semi- 
feudal institutions by reform of the electoral system, dissolution of fidei- 
commissa, and abolition of the manorial local government. Although 
Socialists were for some months alone in power, and later remained the 
strongest party, no attempt toward breaking up of large estates was made. 
To aid the small landholder and thus increase this class would in Socialist 
opinion perpetuate private property, a contradiction to Marxian doctrine. 
And the great majority of German workers were orthodox Marxists. 
However, the farm worker’s status was to be improved. Three days after 
coming into power the revolutionary government announced the abroga- 
tion of all laws which had hampered organization and strikes in agriculture. 


A new protective law was passed and farm workers were included in all 


progressive labor laws enacted during the democratic era: concerning col- 
* Statistisches Jabrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1915, p. 416. 
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lective bargaining, works councils, labor courts, arbitration, etc. They 
had already been included in social insurance during the Imperial period, 

Freed from all former restrictions, unionization spread in the East while 
(due to lack of class distinction) it did not spread to the districts of small 
holdings. A Socialist union organized about 7 to 8 per cent of all farm 
workers in Germany (131,000) in 1927; a Christian union (organizing 
mostly Catholic workers) 3 to 5 per cent (80,000). Although officially 
insisting on their rights to strike, both unions practically refrained from 
using it after the revolutionary period had come to an end and economic 
conditions seemed to be stabilized. 

The democratic government offered settlement opportunities to the 
farm worker and succeeded in setting up 57,500 settlements during the 
short period of its regime. Thus agricultural labor made great gains during 
the period of democracy. The relics of serfdom had been swept away. 
Farm labor participated in the general increase in labor’s rights and stand- 
ards. Wages improved, hours were shortened; houses were made tolerable, 
education spread, public health institutions were provided. Foreign 
workers were replaced by German workers. Trade unions represented 
farm workers in many public bodies and political parliaments. E.x., in 
the Supreme Labor Court a farm worker functioned as lay judge. At the 
outbreak of the Nazi revolution the process of improvements had not been 
completed. Pre*udices of centuries could not be wiped out in fourteen 
years. Besides, improvements were hampered by the increasing economic 
emergency of big estates. Wages of farm workers did not reach those of 
industrial workers. Protective laws were difficult to enforce. Village life 
still lacked variety. In spite of settlement possibilities the lack of prospects 
for the future still caused some feeling of inferiority. The democratic 
powers were aware of these shortcomings and were ready to meet them 
with all democratic means at their disposal. 

Nazi propaganda failed to win large support among farm workers or 
big estate owners although it had been successful in some parts of the 
country in winning the peasants. This was true for those regions where 
economic disaster had already resulted in some kind of peasant war before 
that time. In the Province of Schleswig-Holstein open revolts had broken 
out in 1928, five years prior to the Nazi revolution. Attacks on tax col- 
lectors and courthouses had occurred. In this province the Nazis attained 
63.8 per cent of the rural vote in July 1932. Heberle* who made a special 
study of the election results, writes that only three rural groups still stood 


outside at that time: the owners of large estates, the richest farmers and 
part of the working class. 
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In their appeal to the farm workers the Nazis had promised them a 
share in output, shortening of hours, settlement opportunities, no wage 
earning by wives, no Polish workers, and pension funds. Of these promises 
none was fulfilled: the worker’s wages did not increase considerably al- 
though some inequities were abolished; his hours were prolonged; even be- 
fore the war women had to work harder, and pensions were not increased. 
The worker had no chance to settle in his own country and the threat of 
foreign workers’ competition increased tremendously. And yet his status 
had changed, partly to the better and partly to the worse. I shall restrict 
myself to the period of peace because it offers a clearer picture. 


Changes under Naziism 

To TAKE THE ACHIEVEMENTS first: The glorification of the peasant and 
the farm worker as superior to the industrial population, the constant 
praise of their being rooted in the soil and of their national culture may 
have decreased the feeling of inferiority of the rural population. In the 
Nazi hierarchy peasants and farm workers together with soldiers were to 
become the group of highest prestige. The leisure time organization, 
Strength through Joy, provided vacation trips and hiking tours in which 
farm workers took part. The worker’s prestige was enhanced by making 
him participate in the Reich Peasant Day, in fairs and other celebrations. 
Groups were taken to party conventions and to Olympic gasnes. Theaters 
and movies went on tour to remote villages. Village community evenings 
brought entertainment. A special section, Beauty of the Village, saw to 
it that swimming pools were established, stadiums and shooting galleries 
built. The village inn was to assume a cheerful appearance. School build- 
ings and railway stations were to become models of beauty. Fences had 
to be repaired and dung heaps transferred. The village lime tree and sol- 
diers’ monument were surrounded with beautiful fences. Signposts were 
designed by craftsmen whom party membership transformed into artists. 
Village life was made more attractive by the revival of old customs such 
as peasant dances and harvest festivals. To be sure, beautification consisted 
in some cases only in the application of blue and pink paint to dilapidated 
buildings. Paint was brushed over the wooden gate railings where posters 
announced “Trespassing forbidden.” 

But in general, those undertakings which were actually carried out de- 
serve praise and should become a model for other countries. However, 


they benefited only the workers who were working in or near peasant vil- 


* Rudolph Heberle, “From Democracy to Nazism: A Regional Case Study on Political 
Parties in Germany,” 1945, p. 56. 
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lages. Hardly any beautification or revival of folks dances and plays were 
carried out on big estates in the east. 

A definite change to the worse had taken place in the chances for in- 
dependent ownership. It was the secret longing of most farm workers to 
acquire some land of their own and become independent farmers. When 
the Nazis denomadized the soil, i.e. when the Hereditary Farm law in 
1933 prohibited sale, subdivision and permanent lease of peasant farms 
(up to 325 acres), the farm worker as well as the younger peasants’ sons 
were left out in the cold. They could no longer acquire peasant farms. A 
class barrier had been erected. Furthermore, the original plan to divide 
large estates and thus give settlement opportunities to the landless workers 
was not carried out. The fight which broke out within the party between 
the defenders of the old program who wanted small farms and dense pop- 
ulation, and those who demanded an increase of staple foods in order to 
attain some self-sufficiency of food supply, was decided in favor of large 
and medium sized holdings. Thus the landless worker of the east re- 
mained without a farm and without hope of ever acquiring one. 

The Nazis wanted to denomadize the farm worker just as they had 
done it with the farm land. Their attempts to do this took varying forms 
The government wanted an increase in work leases, a transformation of 
the landless worker into a Heuerling. He then would feel like an owner, 
they thought, and not abandon his land. However, no progress could be 
made in this direction because the short growing seasons in the east did not 
warrant scattering labor over small areas. 

Another attempt to bind the worker to the soil aimed at enlarging his 
wages in kind in proportion to those in cash. With deputate land that he 
could till in his spare time he would become attached to the land, would 
work longer hours and become interested in efficient farming. Class feel- 
ing would thus be overcome. Although the Trustees of Labor who issued 
collective rules for farm labor were instructed to increase wages in kind, 
the statistics of 1938 reveal that there had been no change from the pre- 
Hitler period. The reason may have been that efficiency could be stimu- 
lated better by incentive cash wages. 

Migratory agricultural workers were compelled to take all-year-round 
employment on farms while the government provided seasonal help by 
several more or less compulsory land services. In addition monetary stim- 
uli were provided. The rural population was offered the privilege of trans- 
forming marriage and furnishing loans into gifts if husband and wife re- 
mained in farm work for some years. Farm workers remained nearly tax 
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free before the war. Children allowances paid by the government meant 
a considerable improvement for the standard of living of large families, 
and German farm workers have large families. 

While all these stimuli did not restrict the worker’s freedom to move, 
this was done by the very crude means of tieing the worker to the land in 
1934, when unemployment in the cities was much larger than in the 
country. Employment of those who had done farm work during the last 
three years was prohibited in non-agricultural occupations. Dismissal of 
former farm workers from industrial work could be ordered. This freezing 
of farm workers to the land aroused deep resentment and was certainly not 
appropriate to inspire enthusiasm for farm work. In November, 1936, 
mobility was restored because the government was afraid of frightening 
youth away from agriculture and because industry began to need man- 
power. 

Labor reacted to its regained mobility by flight from agriculture without 
precedence. Between 1936 and 1938, about 1.8 million farmers and farm 
workers* (out of a total of 9.3 million) left the farms. Within two years 
German agriculture lost 16.7 per cent of its laborers.° The exodus was 
not restricted to the East; the centrally located State of Saxony lost one- 
third of its farm hands, the southern State of Wurttemberg 17.4 per cent 
of its farm population. These tremendous losses resulted in greater exer- 
tion of those who remained and—since mechanization could not progress 
as quickly—in a decrease of output. In March 1939, i.e. before the out- 
break of the war, immobilization had to be resorted to again. 

Concerning the employer-employe relation as such, it is well known that 
the Nazis abolished trade unions and works councils and replaced col- 
lective agreements by government dictation. The collective rules, ordered 
by government officials, were not less favorable than collective agreements 
would have been. They were strictly enforced. In fact, the social honor 
courts, set up by the regime to protect the honor of the worker as well as 
of the employer, were used prevailingly to prevent misuse of authority and 
exploitation of the worker. The trustees were advised to use these courts 
for forcing employers to improve housing conditions, for punishing those 
who provided insufficient or unsuitable food. The courts intervened in 
cases which could not be punished in other courts. Frequently mentioned 


*Guenther Pacyna in Nationalsozialistische Land post, March 3, 1939. The census 
of 1939 recorded a loss of 1.45 million as compared to 1935; however, the exodus was 
larger since alien workers and girls who served a compulsory year in agriculture, were 
included in the census figures. 

° Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1940, No. 23, pp. 538-9. 
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was a case in which a farmer refused to drive the seriously ill children of 
his worker to the hospital. Although these courts intervened only in few 
cases, they may have acted as a deterrent; especially to those who did not 
stay in good favor with the party. On the other hand, workers who knew 
that their employer was in good standing in the party never would have 
complained. 

Protective laws and social insurance remained essentially unchanged. 


Serfs of the State 
Tuus I COME TO THE CONCLUSION that the Nazis made great efforts to 
improve the prestige of the farm workers and to remove subserviences 
which may have remained from feudal times. The farm worker was 
glorified as a German worker, in pictures, books, movies and on the stage. 
However, the worker who was tied to farming found himself in some kind 
of new dependency. He was a free worker in relation to his employer, a 
serf in relation to the State. The employer acted as a functionary of the 
State and was supposed to be paternalistic to his workers. Long term 
contracts, which workers were compelled to conclude, point in the same 
direction as do severe punishments of breaches of contract and of unjus- 
tified absenteeism. In distinction from medieval feudalism, the worker 
was not a fixture to the particular farm, not dependent on the master he 
happened to have, but was bound to obtain official consent for exchanging 
his employer. By means of a work book the government watched every 
worker and controlled every change of a job. 

The worker had gained in status by the levelling down of higher classes 
and the creation of a lower class, composed of Jews, “enemies of the 
State” and foreign workers. However, as production soldier—to use a 
Nazi term—he could not lose the feeling of inferiority. The soldier, the 
engineer, the skilled industrial worker proved more indispensable for the 
preparation of war. The flight from agriculture shows that the farm 
workers considered themselves an underprivileged group. 

The worker’s standard of living did not deteriorate because the govern- 
ment felt responsible for keeping labor as a valuable instrument of pro- 
duction in good physical condition as well as in good morale. Controlled 
in his work, the worker was not free in his personal life. But control 
of income, of mobility and living and loss of freedom were not character- 
istic of only one class in Nazi Germany. It was the fate of the nation. 
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Human Problems in Scientific Research 
By T. SwaANN HarpING 


OBVIOUSLY A PROBLEM in scientific research must appeal to someone—to 
directors and sponsors as well as to the actual workers, in order to be un- 
dertaken at all. In order to make it appeal it must be expressed in lan- 
guage and described as a project. Its good possibilities must be empha- 
sized with skill; its disadvantages must be slurred over. To the worker it 
must appear to offer prospects for the attainment of prestige, the rapid 
publication of research papers, and advancement in status and income. To 
the scientific.or institutional director it must be such as to appear impor- 
tant and must offer such prospects of results and subsequent erudite publi- 
cations as can be depended upon to impress lay sponsors or legislators, as 
the case may be. 

Propaganda is needed all along the line. Hence we find O. A. Stevens 
writing in Science for November 26, 1937 on “Freedom of the Press and 
the Scientist.” Stevens put in a plea for better scientific publications, 
rather than an increased number of uncertain quality as at present. He 
said that “the chief restriction on the scientist’s publication is the pub- 
lisher’s profit or the bank balance of the technical society.” If the editor 
rejects, the author can still publish at his own expense. The consequent 
avalanche of publication, very largely propaganda, threatens to confuse 
and engulf the conscientious and serious research worker. 

The multiplication of small scientific journals of overlapping subject 
matter occurs constantly. Brief notes appear time and again to put cer- 
tain matters on record and to gain notice, but the promised definitive re- 
ports never appear. Mimeographing is cheap and is resorted to for pur- 
poses of scientific propagandizing. Research workers appreciate this con- 
dition, but each one is reluctant to curtail his own propagandizing. Stev- 
ens concluded: “I am quite aware of the need of increased facilities for pub- 
lication, but I am convinced that we have a still greater need for a wiser 
use of those now available.” 

Scientific publication, being a byproduct of research and not a directly 
remunerative activity for the scientist, has a peculiar status. Essentially 
the scientific specialists subsidize their own publication outlets (in most 
cases) by paying very high subscription rates for technical journals. 
Editorial staffs mostly work unpaid. They are for that reason alone diffi- 
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dent about refusing publication to papers offered and, besides, members of 
the editorial board hope to publish papers also and can understand the as- 
piring scientist’s need to get a hearing. 

Problems must be so presented to those in control of funds as to impress 
them, whether they be legislators, boards of trustees, private philanthro- 
pists, or committees in charge of dispensing grants. Certain relatively 
trivial aspects of the problem must often be played up to camouflage 
some pure research investigation of fundamental importance that cannot 
readily be explained to nonspecialists. The problem must have a practical 
application, even if this be somewhat specious. 


How a Problem Ramifies 

THUs AN INSTITUTION has a laboratory devoted to carbohydrate investiga- 
tions. A chemist goes to inquire about a research position. The scien- 
tific director begins to denounce cane and beet sugar as bad for the health, 
a dubious contention. He cites the known fact that the body must break 
these down into dextrose and levulose before it can utilize them—though 
it has ample physiological means to perform this function without strain. 
However, it might fatigue the hydrochloric acid in the stomach, or some- 
thing. It therefore seems wise to make such sugars as levulose on large 
scale to help human digestion! 

The problem elaborates and ramifies as the director talks about it. Quite 
possibly levulose would have special value for sufferers from diabetes who 
should be able to assimilate it more easily than they can ordinary sugar. 
The case is unproved, but it is an idea. The institution had just got wide 
publicity for its announcement that it was now making a certain so far 
worthless chemical at $1 a pound which formerly cost $250 a pound to 
produce. Maybe that chemical too will have some future use in treating 
some disease—who knows? Yet it is known all the while that the body 
will not absorb and utilize such a five-carbon substance! 

Another laboratory announces widely the production of a very rare di- 
fructose anhydride, a sugar worth $50,000 a pound—a perfectly artificial 


price governed by pure noncommercial considerations, yet it was quoted 


as of commercial significance in the institution’s propaganda. The sub- 
stance lurked in dandelions and some old lady promptly wrote in explaining 
she wished to cash in the mortgage on her home by selling dandelion stems. 
New research problems appear by magic all around. 

Honey is mentioned. In aggregate the honey business is small. But 
one bureau could work on its economic phases, another on its therapeutic 
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qualities, another on its vitamin content and nutritive properties, another 
could standardize honey after filtration, and yet another could make a 
chemical study of its constituents, the means of preventing it from crys- 
tallizing, or its possible substitution for invert sugar in the baking indus- 
try. Thus research projects abound to a director’s fertile mind. Ob- 
scure, fundamental aspects of problems regarding hard work are skimmed 
over; possibilities of failure are ignored. 

The problem may be shaped to suit certain interests. The basic nutri- 
tive lack of oleomargarine is vitamin A; a bit of color and a few unsatu- 
rated fatty acids would help it. Its fats already more nearly approach 
those of the human body in composition than do those of butter. The 
small deficiencies can easily be added and a cheap, efficient substitute for 
butter might appear. But it is customary for experiment stations in dairy 
states to prove that experimental animals languish on oleomargarine and 
thrive on butter. They must at least avoid publicizing scientific informa- 
tion that might injure local business, and even be careful how they dis- 
cover such heresies in the first place. 

They must also avoid research lacking in practical aim. Thus many 
experiment stations were originally interested in animal, not in human nu- 
trition. It was only by a half-surreptitious deflection of aim that they 
got into the field of the latter. Even today some do human nutrition re- 
search half-secretly in animal research departments. This was true at 
Wisconsin which later became a noted center of research. Its projects had 
originally to be camouflaged, because basic research for which no imme- 
diate practical value can be cited usually goes begging. When the Wis- 
consin State experimenters first wanted money to buy a colony of rats 
the legislators could see no sense to that, and they had to buy the animals 
out of their own pockets. 

But vitamin A was discovered at Wisconsin. Many years later it was 
shown there (as well as elsewhere about the same time) that ultra-violet- 
ray irradiation of certain substances imparted to them vitamin D proper- 
ties. The Wisconsin scientists, unlike Madame Curie, were quick to see 
the potential monetary value of their discovery and to protect it by patent. 
They thus made it finance later research investigations in perpetuity. 
They also prevented it from falling into the hands of the murderous char- 
latans who have used radium nostrums actually to kill certain unfortunate 


victims of credulity. In the process they ultimately came afoul the anti- 
trust law for helping keep the price of vitamins high—but their outlook 
differed fundamentally from Madame Curie’s. 
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Apology for the Scientist 


YET THERE IS A GREAT DEAL to be said for scientists in a profit economy 
patenting their valuable findings and obtaining control over the income 
therefrom and the social utilization thereof. Those who supply the in- 
come have the whip hand over any research institution. They may often 
wish to make specific appropriations for very specific purposes. This may 
be very unwise. The scientists may know they lack equipment, knowl- 
edge, trained workers, or basic methods yet to attack the problem intelli- 
gently and with reasonable hope of solution. 

Perhaps other seemingly useless or irrelevant research should be carried 
out first to provide a method; perhaps the problem is in a blind alley until 
science advances all along a related line. But if all this were expained, the 
scientific staff might come to be regarded as rebellious or inefficient. An 
insistence that certain related projects first be attacked would be regarded 
as a confession of weakness. The other projects might seem remote and 
impractical to the sponsors. 

A research institution may also possess a single outstanding individual 
or laboratory that it must favor. The individual may be a biological or 
an organic chemist—or a close relative of a wealthy man. If a chemist, 
he may insist that all problems in the field of medicine are basically chem- 
ical, not bacteriological, in nature. He may demand the right to attack 
problems more properly in fields other than chemistry. He may take his 
pick of the available grants and projects, leaving the scraps to others. 

The scientist who is good at ballyhoo, who is related to the rich, and who 
understands the use of propaganda techniques, can go far with scanty in- 
tellectual equipment. Often he is a near charlatan. Cases are on record 
where he has been instrumental in causing the death of several innocent 
victims in his efforts to try out therapeutic guesswork too quickly under 
clinical conditions. Such men, purely by propaganda, gather together im- 
posing staffs in expensively constructed and lavishly equipped buildings. 
A worker of this sort may even contrive to change almost overnight the 
specialty upon which he claims to be expert in order to meet some new 
monetary grant more than half way. 

Such upstarts cannot always be ignored. Men of sound scientific stand- 
ing and gifts must often cater to them, see that they get a hearing in 
scientific meetings and space in scientific journals—because chey stand 
close to the big sources of funds and know how to secure sponsors. Other 
better men hope through them to meet these same sponsors and secure 
funds. This chap freezes cancer tissue to kill the abnormal cells; that 
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one heats it to cook them; the other one adds a bacteriological serum to 


autolyse them. 
All of this reaches the general public in the form of mass campaigns to 


banish cancer. Yet the cancer research situation has long been especially 
riddled with fakery and scandalous competitive struggles for funds to 
support any sort of laboratory babbling at all that can be palmed off as 
research. But a laboratory which starts with the fundamental problem of 
cell growth and proliferation itself, and seeks to discover the naturally 
occurring chemicals in the organism which accelerate or inhibit these proc- 
esses—the only basic approach—finds it difficult indeed to secure funds. 
For that work cannot be propagandized dramatically. 

There is great rivalry between specialists, supported by contradictory 
propaganda, largely because science has been so extensively compartmental- 
ized. Science is well organized for analysis but synthesis is neglected. 
Physical chemists distrust organic chemists and both are contemptuous of 
biochemists. The medical research worker can dismiss a colleague as 
“only a botanist.” The chemists can and do hold that modern research on 
virus diseases proves that the fundamental nature of disease is chemical, 
not bacteriological. 

Nutrition workers meanwhile aver that the cause of all ill health is 
faulty nutrition. They deplore the ignorance of physicians about nutri- 
tion and can find a diet to remedy everything. Medical men do have 
vested rights in their theories. They do prefer to be repair rather than 
maintenance men. They in their turn incline to scorn laboratory workers, 
clinicians, experiments done on rats, biochemists, and, specialists in nutri- 
tion and dietetics. Yet laboratory experiments do provide physcians with 
useful knowledge. 

When Goldberger first began to show that pellagra was caused by some 
dietary deficiency, others were positive that the condition was caused by 
germ infection. Takaki met the same opposition when he showed that 
beri beri was a dietary deficiency disease. The physicians were slow to 
give in. Takaki’s results in the Japanese navy were attributed to the im- 
proved sanitation that went into effect simultaneously. In spite of Gold- 
berger’s proved failure in transmitting pellagra by infective means, many 
physicians held out for years that it could not be caused by a faulty diet. 

Writing on “The Progress and Present Aspects of Medical Science” in 


the June 9, 1937, British Medical Journal, Dr. Robert Hutchinson of 
London said: 
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The first impression that any survey of the present aspects of medical 
science must produce is one of confusion. An immense amount of inyes. 
tigation into the causes and treatment of diseases will be found going on, 
but too often it is ill-conceived and ill-directed, with a result that much 
so-called “research” is a mere beating of the air, a form of solemn trifling, 
wasteful alike of time and money. The confusion is reflected in medical 
publications, which have become excessive in number, and often so highly 
specialized that their very terminology is only to be understood by the 
initiated; full of facts and observations, but poor in ideas, in fertile hy- 
potheses, and in helpful generalizations. 


Obstacles to the Research Worker 


TAKE CANCER RESEARCH AGAIN as a specific instance. The problem can 
be attacked in many ways, some of them much more apt to coax money 
out of sponsors than others. The approach may be surgical, pathological, 
by means of the X-ray, or purely statistical. It may deal with the inci- 
dence of cancer and the genetic laws of its inheritance. It may consist 
in microscopical examination of tumor tissues with subsequent histological 
studies, and an effort to find drugs or bacilli that will destroy cancer cells 
while leaving normal cells intact. 

The problem may be approached as a search for the germ, virus, or 
injury that induces cancer. Any science from pharmacy to physics may 
be utilized for the basis of such research. Various agencies from high- 
power drugs, through dubious sera, to complex rays with which to bom- 
bard cancerous tissue may be invoked. Attention may be given to the 
acidity and alkalinity of the bodily fluids, the acid-base balance. The ap- 
proach can be nutritional in the effort to show that cancer is of dietetic 
origin. 

The most fundamental approach involves a close study, chemical and 
physical, of that complex of processes we loosely call growth. The study 
may have as its immediate concern the activities and reactions to certain 
chemicals of very simple organisms or plants. An effort is made to dis- 
cover just what processes constitute growth, and what naturally occurring 
chemical substances retard or accelerate these processes in living organisms. 
Ultimately chemicals may be found that will rush cancer cells to maturity 
and deprive them of power to harm, but that is far off, for this is pure re- 
search. The study is complex, it appears impractical, and is most difficult 
to interpret in terms of propaganda techniques in order to impress laymen 
and secure funds. 

Like other funds, research grants go not necessarily to the most worthy 
projects. They go to the best propagandists, to those who can so present 
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their projects as to make them seem most worthy. Obviously the less 
gifted scientists are likely to be the more gifted propagandists and vice 
versa. The scientific genius almost invariably puts his worst side to the 
public and is likely so to present his project as to make it appear negligible. 

The necessity to show results is apparent. The easiest way to do this is 
by means of publications. Ordinarily the individual or the institution that 
can present the most imposing quantitative exhibition of publications is 
the one commanding the greatest prestige and most likely to procure funds. 
Sometimes papers about very unimportant matters will deeply impress 
laymen if expressed in obscure and baffling terminology. For this reason 
scientific writing is usually prettified also. Inconsequential papers are 
decked out with elaborate tables and impressive figures and illustrations 
largely for propaganda effect. 

There is also a tendency to knock corners off a large project, perform a 
few experiments, and rush hastily to publication. A scientist said not long 
since: “You ask why don’t I get a paper out of this idea? Why waste it? 
I'll divide it up and get six papers out of it. I need a professorship.” Com- 
plex mathematical operations, intricate calculations and formulas all have 
a helpful decorative effect. Language is stilted and severely technical. 
Even the simplest statement can be made incomprehensible to the average 
person if that serves propaganda needs of the moment, and obscurity is 
often a useful propaganda device. 

Not long before his death Lafayette B. Mendel listed a group of un- 
answered questions in the field of nutrition in the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics (September 1935). Despite all the research on the subject the fol- 
lowing sample, basic questions still remain unanswered, mainly because 
they are so difficult: 


How many calories and how many grams of protein do adults and children 
of different habits need daily? 

To what extent can the body store vitamins, water, fat, and minerals? 
What is “normal” bone ash and how is it related to the mineral intake in 
quality and quantity? 

What are all the truly indispensable amino and fatty acids? 

Are all the 11 fatty acids found in milk necessary in the human diet? 

What effect has texture on food assimilation? 

Is heavy chewing necessary to ensure good tooth structure? 

Is the recommendation that a child drink a quart and an adult a pint of 
milk daily really justified? 


Is om propaganda about the use of whole-wheat products in the diet war- 
ranted? 
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Is there any health-promoting virtue in the admonition not to eat starches 
and proteins together? 

What is the true function of roughage in the diet, how much should we 
take and of what kind? 

Are the newer cooking techniques valuable from the standpoint of ena- 
bling us the better to assimilate food nutrient elements? 

What are the real contributions of meat products to the modern diet? 

Yet nutrition journals are replete with articles, though the above-men- 
tioned editorial boards have here as elsewhere power of life and death over 
publications. Very often such boards act objectively and impartially 
But, being human, they can also succumb to prejudice, and sometimes 
deny the channel of publicity to research writers for questionable reasons. 
They are also suspicious of unconventional and unusual approaches to prob- 
lems and certain individuals—perhaps geniuses, perhaps near-charlatans— 
are usually regarded as outside the pale in each specialty. Rejection may 
hinge on personal reactions and the loyalties of cliques. 

The natural reply on the part of a group of too frequently rejected sci- 
entific authors is for them to get together and found a journal of their 
very own, which they do time after time. For scientists must have a 
mouthpiece. Meanwhile the honest research worker is sore puzzled to sift 
the wheat from the chaff in this vast bin of scientific propaganda and to 


assay the true status of problems in his own narrow specialty. The mere 
effort to assay the “‘literature”—analyze the bibliography of a subject—is 
prodigious. In chemistry it has given employment to a new professional 
group, the so-called “literature chemists.” 

Falls Church, Va. 
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‘REVIEWS: 
Reading Books for Enjoyment 


By Francis NEILSON 


Srupyinc ENGLISH with the idea of reading books that might improve 
the mind or give spiritual enjoyment to the student is of long lineage. 
Eleven centuries have passed since King Alfred set to work in Wessex to 
translate the pastorals of Gregory the Great into the English tongue. The 
desire that seized him to pursue paths which led to knowledge and to share 
it with his companions and their children was the spur that drove him to 
accomplishments in literature which equal, if not surpass, any that came 
after him: “I cannot find anything better in man than that he know, 
and nothing worse than that he be ignorant.”* This serves to remind 
us that a king who was busy every day with the administration of his 
kingdom surrounded by enemies found time to do something for the en- 
lioht ~ ment of his fellows. 


The Indictment of Modern Education 
TODAY WE ARE TOLD by many of our instructors that education, so far as 
it touches the many, is in a parlous state and that we are spending immense 
sums upon schools that are turning out a high percentage of pupils who 
fail to show they have derived much benefit from the courses. 

What has happened, and who is to blame for this state of affairs? Are 
the teachers responsible for it, or are the pupils nowadays not interested 
in the elements of ordinary education? In recent years informative books 
have come from the pens of men of high standing in scholastic circles, 
lamenting the grave changes that have taken place in the curricula of the 
schools and also in the attitude of our youth toward the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. Both here and in England men directly concerned with the fate of 
the institutions devoted to the instruction of the young have attempted 
to diagnose the problem and suggest remedies. In nearly every case of 
criticism that I have read, two charges are made regarding the falling off 
of interest in education generally. These are: (1) serious defects in the 
home life of the people generally; and (2) the lack of help for the young 


‘This passage is found in Alfred’s translation of the “Soliloquies” of St. Augustine. 
H. L, Hargrove (in Yale Studies, XXII, 1904) has translated the “OE Version of St. 
Augustine’s Soliloquies,” p. 56, 1. 13. Also quoted in R. H. Hodgkin, “A History of 
the Anglo-Saxons” (2 vols), Vol. II, p. 680. 
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at the hearthside today. It seems that when education was hard to find, 
the desire for it was great, but now that it is offered on a silver platter 
provided by the State, few show the inclination to accept it. 

But for the person who desires to place a value upon the education given 
to the young it is not necessary to go to the lay critics. All he has to do 
is to follow the reports that are published from time to time in the news- 
papers about the meetings and conferences of societies directly concerned 
in the business of the schools. In these he will find sufficient evidence to 
enable him to judge the worth of the billions expended upon molding the 
minds of our future citizens. 

It was a shock to most of us during the war when the statistics were 
published of the illiteracy of the recruits taken into the services. No 
matter from what source criticism of the system emanates, it is so serious 
that one would think the taxpayer might make a protest and demand a 
change in it. Oddly enough, the taxpayer seems to be silent. In 1945, 
according to figures issued by the United States Office of Education, it 
cost us slightly more than 2% billion dollars to educate 1942 million pupils 
through high school. It seems that a lot of money has been spent with 
insignificant results. 

Considering the great expectations of the sanguine progenitors of the 
scheme called “the enlightenment of the common people,” we cannot say 
that success has attended the efforts of those who have devoted them- 
selves to its purpose. Indeed, if we would push our inquiry of the worth 
of the system beyond school days, we would find in almost every channel 
of activity apart from the skilled professions evidence of the sad story of 
the failure of education, in the general sense of the term, to do what it 
set out to do. 

A railway station bookstall is a good place to make a survey if one 
wishes to know what people read, for what they read is an indication of 
what they think. The papers and magazines spread before the observer 
unblushingly reveal the taste of the crowd. The movie is another source 
of information in this respect, and it speaks volubly of the class of enter- 
tainment desired by the millions. 


The Conduct of Students 


OccASIONALLY ONE READS REPORTS of the conduct of the young people 
in the schools. In recent months we have learned that teachers in certain 
districts have no influence over the pupils. One wretched creature com- 
plained that the antics of the boys were intolerable but she could not afford 
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to resign her position, for it meant losing her daily bread. Another case 
was reported in which boys stole guns and fired shots at the windows of a 
teacher’s house because they feared she would not give them passing marks. 
By this action they hoped to intimidate her. In both cases the matter 
seemed to get no further than the initial report of the occurrences. 

There have been so many cases of recalcitrant children adopting the 
methods of desperadoes that it is quite unnecessary to pursue this subject 
further. The fact that teachers and parents can shut their eyes to these 
proceedings and make no general protest must indicate that the public is 
quite indifferent to what is taking place. 

The reports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation concerning the de- 
linquencies of our youth are common property. But I see scarcely any 
comments from educators about the appalling condition of affairs. Per- 
haps it has reached a stage when nothing can be done to mend it. Yet, 
the government asks for more money to be spent upon education. Indeed, 
this was given as one of the special reasons for calling Congress to vote 
huge sums for this purpose. 


Educating the Intellectually Dull 

Is Ir TAKEN INTO CONSIDERATION by our rulers that we are attempting to 
educate millions of feeble-minded pupils who may not have the physical or 
mental capacity to earn their daily bread? Years ago a medical educa- 
tional authority attached to a London municipal counci! startled the tax- 
payers by giving figures which showed that something like 15 per cent of 
the children going to school in congested areas would not reach the age of 
thirty. About a year ago a few of our leading men interested in educa- 
tion were deeply concerned about a survey of British conditions made by 
Sir Cyril Burt. According to this, in fifty years the number of British 
students of scholarship ability will be approximately half and the number 
of feeble-minded almost double. An article in The New York Times of 
July 6, 1947 states that Mr. Guy Burch, who heads the Population Ref- 
erence Bureau in Washington, D. C., finds that Sir Cyril Burt’s survey 
holds good for the United States. Further, he comments that virtually 
one-third of us are no better intellectually than dull or backward: 

As a voting participant in helping to solve the many intricate problems 
of our complex civilization a dull and backward individual is almost as 
helpless as an idiot. In fact, he may be more dangerous to democratic in- 
stitutions because he is easily commanded by demagogues and dictators. 

Here Mr. Burch puts the gravity of the matter in a nut-shell, and I 
might say that this is in direct line with the conclusions reached by Ortega 
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in his revealing work, “The Revolt of the Masses.” Our greatest danger 
lies in the ignorance of the millions of the wretched who breed more 
quickly than any other section of society. 

But how is it with the teachers? Of late there have been several tests 
applied in various States as to the qualifications of those who instruct the 
young. One was made in Colorado in October, 1947. An Associated 
Press dispatch to The New York Times told us that teachers there aver- 
aged a failing grade of 67 on a test in American Hitory. About a hundred 
teachers were chosen at random from some 6,000 by the Colorado Educa- 
tion Association convention. The report says: “Mistakes were made that 
would make a lad sitting under a dunce cap burst with pride at his own 
knowledge.” 

A startling report was issued by the School and College Conference on 
English. In The New York Times of February 22, 1948 we read: 


The vast majority of high school graduates not only cannot think 
logically but are so badly prepared in reading, writing and speaking the 
English language that there is danger to democracy in this country. 
These conclusions [were] drawn from a four-year study of 300,000 Army 
and Navy students trained during the war at 112 colleges... . 

At this conference Professor Albert R. Thayer of Bowdoin College said 
“on the basis of this study the preparation of students in English is falling 
so short that it is jeopardizing their own education and development and 
the processes of democratic society itself.” 

Such is the grave state of affairs the educationists themselves have dis- 
covered in the system. Probably they have reached an impasse. In some 
respects this may be the truth of the matter and the reason why the 
number of those who are turning their attention to adult education in- 
creases year by year. Something drastic will certainly have to be done 
if the best of this civilization is to survive. If we can do nothing to in- 
struct the children, we might be able to give their fathers an education 
they did not gain at school. 


Advocates of Adult Education 


ONE OF THE LEADERS of vast experience who advocates this program is 
Sir Richard Livingstone, the President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
In his little book, “The Future in Education,’” he tells the story of the 
adult school experiment in Denmark. It is one of the most remarkable 
movements in existence. Chancellor Hutchins in this country is taking 


2 Cambridge University Press, 1941. 
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the same steps as Sir Richard toward bringing education to those who were 
defrauded of cultural knowledge in their schooldays. The remarkable 
success of the Danish system should inspire those in this country who are 
conscious of having missed that education in their youth for which they 
hunger in later life. 

A hundred years ago a clergyman, named Grundtvig, and a working 
cobbler, called Kold, founded these schools in Denmark. Quoting from a 
work, “Education for Life,” by N. Davies, Sir Richard Livingstone gives 
some extraordinary passages uttered by Kold, which seem to us in this 
country not only optimistic but rather extravagant. For example, 


The period of boyhood is not the right school-time. Whoever is to 
profit by learning must first have lived a while and paid heed to life in 
himself and in others, for so only does he get into a position to understand 
books that describe life. 

Experience proves that the same amount of information, which it takes 
the half-grown youth—dozing on the school forms—three to five years 
to learn, can be acquired by adults, who are keen on learning and who 
have done practical work, in the space of three to five months.* 


But is this so extraordinary as it appears at first sight? I do not think 
so, for | now remember meeting many agricultural laborers who taught 
themselves after they reached manhood and became lay preachers of 
ability. I have seen in the cottages of. such men collections of books no 
enlightened person would disdain. 'When asked how they “took to book 
reading,” the reply often enough would be: “Oh, I was inclined that way 
and wanted to know how to read the Bible.” 

Johnson said: ““A man ought to read just as inclination leads him; for 
what he reads as a task will do him little good.” 

Primarily it is a question of inclination. When the desire surges up in 
one to study a matter, acquire knowledge of a subject, half the battle is 
won. It is only in rare cases that very young people experience this thrill 
of inclination. 

In my life I have known civil servants, lawyers, actors, and singers to 
accomplish the most difficult tasks in a few days. How is it to be ex- 


plained that some men and women, when inclination spurs them, can 


surmount difficulties that seem impossible in the ordinary course of 
things? 


A lawyer once came to me with a brief that had suddenly been thrust 
upon him. The case was one of a cabman who had murdered his wife. 
> Quoted by Livingstone, op. cit., pp. 48-9. 


t 
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He asked my advice about the defense he should offer in the court. After 
reading the story of the tragedy, I saw it was a case of sexual epilepsy. | 
gave my friend Krafft-Ebing’s ““Psycopathia Sexualis,” a book at whose 
title he would have scoffed at any other time. However, he took it, and 
in forty-eight hours had read the work, drawn up his line of defense, and 
succeeded against a powerful prosecution in saving the man from the 
gallows. He proved to the satisfaction of the court that, when the crime 
was committed, the murderer was suffering an attack of epilepsy. 

In a case of emergency, I have known actors to take a long part which 
in ordinary circumstances would occupy the mind for at least three or four 
weeks and become letter-perfect in three or four days. It is inclination 
that is the motive force which is essential, and without it the attempt to 
educate a youth is not only a thankless job for the teacher, but it is a 
criminal waste of the taxpayers’ money. 


Reading and the “Scientific Method” 
SOMETHING IS RADICALLY WRONG with the schools and the students. 
When I read articles on the Great Books course written by some of our 
professors, I do not wonder at the state of the system of education. Here 
is a sample of the modern method of going to work to read a masterpiece: 


The values to be derived from the formal teaching of great books are 
no different from the general values of education. The very nature of 
the material does entail a certain amount of restriction however: one 
cannot teach people to be scientists, for example, without laboratory facili- 
ties and actual practice. But the general pattern of thinking can be 
taught and the book under consideration can be treated as so much em- 
pirical material from which generalizations are made and to which they 
apply. The chief problem of teaching great books becomes, therefore, the 
problem of teaching and using the general procedures of science in the 
classroom itself. This probably implies certain preliminary training, but 
it includes, in its very procedure, teaching how to read, because scientific 
inquiry with a book as its object is itself the way to read the book. The 
first step in inquiry, and so one of the elements to be taught, is formu- 
lating questions which lead to important discoveries and explanations. 
Inquiry into the content of any book should be conducted by different 
levels of questions and hypotheses.* (Italics mine) 


Is it any wonder that the teaching of English has failed to such an ex- 
tent that the School and College Conference, referred to above, reported 
that “the reading ability of most graduates was superficial. Inaccurate 


reading of the most elementary material was found.””® 

*“Great Books as Education,” by Ralph Gilbert Ross, The New Leader, May 8, 1948, 
p- 4. 
° New York Times, February 22, 1948. 
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If Dr. Ralph Gilbert Ross is correct in the method he sets forth for 
reading a book, then I must start all over again because I never use the 
scientific method. I would never dream of entering a laboratory. Nor 
does anyone else take up a book with such preposterous notions. Books 
are read for instruction and enjoyment. Who would apply the method of 
Dr. Ross to the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey?” And what benefit would be 
derived by the reader if it were possible for him to do so? Surely if there 
is one thing that would restrict his enjoyment at the outset, it would be 
the matter of determining “different levels of questions and hypotheses.” 
When I read Virgil I do not remember that I was bothered with scientific 
inquiries about the contents. What scientific inquiry can be made about 
the “Georgics?” But did anybody ever hear of a great poet setting to 
work with such ideas in his mind? 

Dr. Ross severely criticizes the Chicago method of conducting a Great 
Books course, so an announcement in The New York Times of Aug. 29, 
1948, tells us. There it is reported that Dr. Ross states: 

The Chicago Plan is essentially a dialectical and intellectual examination 
of the student’s mind. Our program requires comprehensive training in 


scientific procedures even before the books are studied. Therefore, when 
the students are ready to analyze the selected volumes, they can do so 


through the process of scientific inquiry. (Italics mine) 


The inference from this is that all those since Gutenberg’s time who 
have read books for the sheer enjoyment of their contents could not pos- 
sibly have understood what they were doing. And, yet, some of the 
world’s greatest scholars utterly unconscious of such a thing as the “‘scien- 
tific approach” have written hundreds of works about the joy they felt 
and the spiritual enrichment they received in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Much of my life has been devoted to reading to audiences of working 
men and lecturing to literary and debating societies, composed chiefly of 
people busy enough earning their daily bread. During the years when I 
was engaged in this work there were several small libraries published which 
were popular with the intelligent working classes. Lubbock’s Hundred 
Books was well known and was in great demand. Morley’s Universal Li- 
brary was another that engaged the interest of people who desired to use 
good literature for the improvement of their minds. I have in my hands 
the last volume published in Morley’s Universal Library. It is “A Miscel- 
lany,” and it begins with “Philobiblon” by Richard de Bury. When I 
think of the enjoyment I experienced when I read this volume, I wonder 
who would be interested in it now. A treatise on the love of books, 
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written by a man who was Lord Chancellor of England and the Bishop of 
Durham in the fourteenth century, is altogether out of date, and I yen. 
ture te believe has no interest whatever for those who take English in an 
institution of learning. 

What has happened? Tastes have completely changed. And, yet, 
working class members of literary societies asked me to read passages from 
it and give them some particulars about the life of Richard de Bury. 

It amuses me now to see the advertisement in the volume, which an- 
nounces a new edition. It says: “The reissue will be in twenty-one 
monthly volumes, which will reproduce the sixty-three volumes of the 
library grouped and arranged in historical order.” The first one to be 
Homer’s “Iliad” with the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles! 

Henry Morley was professor of English literature at University College, 
London. What extraordinary students must have attended his classes! 
And how they succeeded in becoming interested in their beloved teacher 
is difficult to understand because Henry Morley applied no scientific 
method in introducing a masterpiece to his students. Nor did George 
Saintsbury. And, yet, accomplished men, in their student days, sat under 
their tutelage. 

In his article Dr. Ross has something to say about Hamlet. But can 
none of the questions he raises be dealt with until the student has read the 
play—as a psychoanalyst? For the multitude “the play’s the thing” and 
if a scientific inquiry about Hamlet’s character had been necessary before 
it was produced, the play would not have had a second performance. 
The people who go to see the drama and who read novels that have re- 
ceived the hallmark of worthiness never dream of any of these new- 
fangled notions about approaching a book in the spirit of scientific in- 
quiry. Imagine a reader of Dickens or Thackeray or George Eliot “using 
the general procedures of science!” 

I may be dull but for the life of me I cannot understand how a better 
introduction to great works can be given to the reader than that set down 
by the author himself. What professor of literature can improve upon 
the first three pages of the “Iliad?” Surely Thucydides told us in a com- 
paratively short space what to expect in his “History” and so did Polybius. 
I could mention a score of books that are down for consideration in the 
Great Books course which announce at the very beginning all that is 
necessary to spur the inclination of the reader and woo him to read on 
with whatever enjoyment he can derive from the work. 

There seems nothing for it but to institute adult classes and let the 
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system of teaching the young peter out before it is held in derision. I do 
not know where the teachers will come from who will take in hand the 
mighty task of impressing those who have passed through the schools dur- 
ing the past thirty or forty years with the importance of pursuing courses 
in literature. Yet, they must be found, if any advance toward spiritual 
redemption is to be made. 

Forty years ago reading courses were popular in this country; well- 
known authors not only lectured on their books, but often enough read 
papers on literature in general to people who were interested. It is a pity 
the gadgets of light recreation, like the radio and the movie, have sup- 
planted that excellent custom. It might be brought back through the 
work done with adult classes. The need is urgent. There is no time to 
be lost if the stigma of being dull or backward intellectually is to be 
obliterated from the reports of our educationists. 


New York 


Financing Old Age 


Financing Old Age. By Henry W. Steinhaus. New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1948. 


The number of persons 65 years of age and over may reach 18 million 
by 1960, or almost 8 million above today’s aged population, according to 
Dr. Steinhaus the author, a member of the research staff of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, estimates that by 1960 “there would be one aged 
person for every five persons of productive years. Today the ratio is about 
one to eight; at the turn of the century it was as low as one to thirteen.” 

“The forecast, as of 1960, of aged and productive workers, is governed 
mainly by considerations of mortality. The generations involved are in 
existence today and the number living in 1960 will depend, except for 
immigration, upon United States mortality rates. Mortality statistics 
clearly indicate that each generation appears to have a markedly lower 
mortality than its predecessor. Notable medical developments during the 
last decade have produced an acceleration of this trend which may bring 
about the existence of 18 million persons sixty-five years of age and over 
by 1960.” 

There are now roughly 10 million persons sixty-five years of age and 
over, it is noted. Of these, about 27 per cent are self-supporting because 
of gainful employment; another 20 per cent are retired on investments or 
pensions; about 25 per cent are dependent upon public authorities, chiefly 
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old-age assistance; and the remaining 28 per cent are at least partially 
supported by family friends or private charity. 

“Too many of tomorrow’s aged,” Dr. Steinhaus contends, “may be rely. 
ing too much upon the basic pension income provided by the Social 
Security Act. Continued demand for increases in such basic retirement 
income may be expected. It is the government’s role to keep the cost of 
such benefits within reason. One suggestion is to encourage rather than 
penalize deferment of retirement by increasing the pension by 1 per cent for 
each month of deferment. This would not increase the pension costs to 
the government.” In order to facilitate a postponement of retirement, 
“preferably to age seventy, disability pension might be provided between 
ages sixty and seventy. Future needs of the aged might also be anticipated 
by employment of social security and other pension funds for construction 
of housing of the garden type suitable for the aged. Such projects can be 
self-supporting, and they have the additional advance of providing the 
specialized type of medical care required by the aged at lower cost. Private 
capital could supplement such activities.” 

In addition to providing a basic pension income, the study continues, 
“the government can play an important role in providing incentives to save 
and to work. Inflationary price rises, high taxes and low interest rates 
undermine thrift generally and, in the case of the aged, work special 
hardships. Tax incentives are advisable for all citizens who wish to provide 
specifically for security in their old age.” Other tax incentives, Dr. 
Steinhaus believes, “might encourage employment of the aged. Best 
adapted to the declining ability of the aged are types of employment where 
compensation is partially represented by maintenance. Where the cost of 
such maintenance is not appreciable, monetary arrangements between em- 
ployer and employee are easier to reach. Employment is desirable not only 
because it increases the national product and permits the accumulation of 
further retirement values in the form of additional savings or pension rights, 
but it is also beneficial to morale.” Dr. Steinhaus holds that the expanding 
cost of retirement due to increased longevity and other causes affecting 
the cost of pensions “‘again points to the desirability of a gradual deferment 
of retirement age. It would appear to be in the interest of the nation 4s 
well as the individual to give the ever-growing body of aged a more pro- 
ductive part in the affairs of our country.” 

“Financing Old Age” is the fourth study in a new series entitled “Studies 
in Individual and Collective Security” being undertaken by the Conference 
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Board under the supervision of Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief economist of 


the board. BERNARD F. HERBERICK 
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ment... Ercin WitiiaMs, Ph.D., professor of economics, University of Washington 
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works .. . FERDINAND MERO, accountant; a leader in the land reform movement of 
Hungary ... Auretius J. Apams, S.J., leader in the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference .. . Harry GUNNISON Brown, Ph.D., L.H.D., professor of economics, 
University of Missouri . . . Georce C. Gurns, Magister of Civil Law, University of 
California . . . RopertT H. BREMMER, Ph.D., member, department of history, Ohio State 
University . . . FrieEpA WUNDERLICH, Ph.D., profesor of economics, Graduate Faculty 
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